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REASONS WHY 


BROOKS’S READERS 
ARE THE BEST 


1. They are conspicuous for their easy grada- 
tion both in thought and in expression. 


2. They group together lessons of a similar 


nature; and topics relating to kindred subjects 
recur regularly. 


3. They help the child to learn to read, and 
they do this in such a manner that he will like 
to read. 


4. They furnish him with an occupation which 
appeals to his interests. 

5. They make him familiar with the master- 
pieces of many famous writers. 

6. They give him a discriminating taste for 
the best literature. 





8. They 


impress upon the child pure and at- 
tractive id 


als of life and conduct. 


9. They cultivate the imagination by pleasing 
tales of fancy. 


10. They teach a love of country by means of 
patriotic selections. 


11. They give glimpses into the life of other 
lands, and enlarge the child’s view of the world 
in which he lives. 


12. They develop the child’s memory by the 
use of choice selections for memorizing. 


13. In mechanical appearance, as well as in 
contents, they are perfect examples of school 


7. They lead to the acquisition of knowledge | book making; and the illustrations are note- 
concerning many subjects. | worthy for their artistic excellence. 
| Five Book Series. Eight Book Series. 
. First YEAR. 128 Pages. Illustrated veces sceoeee $0.25 , First YEAR. 128 Pages. LIllustrated.. we 25 
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S \ ; ip EG ' ¢: is 446 Pages ’ 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE BROWNSVILLE AFFRAY., 


The Senate committee on military 
affairs, after more than a year of in- 
vestigation and deliberation, has 
adopted, by a vote of § to 4, with 
one senator not voting, a report to 
the effect that, in its opinion, the 
shooting at Brownsville in August, 
1906, was done by members of the 
twenty-fifth United States infantry. 
This sustains the conclusion which 
wus reached by the President, and to 
that extent justifies the action which 
he took in ordering the discharge of 
all the members of the companies 
stationed at Brownsville, because the 
guilty individuals could not be ascer- 
tained. If there were not so much 
polities involved in this case, the 
conclusions of the committee would 
have more weight. On the one 
hand, Senator Foraker’s zeal to set 
animunition to use against the Presi- 
dent disqualified him for impartial 
judgment on this questicn; while, on 
the other, the solid vote of the Demo- 
eratic senators on the committee 
against the negroes is quite as likely 
to have been produced by racial pre- 
judice as by a dispassionate consid- 
eration of the evidence. 

BY RAIL UNDER THE HUDSON. 

The opening to publie travel of the 
MeAdoo tunnel under the Hudson 
river marks a triumph of modern cn- 
gineering, and is an event of large 
public importance, which fully justi- 
fied the congratulatory speeches of 
Governor Hughes and Governor Fort, 
when the first official train went 
through, and the participation of 
President Roosevelt at Washington 
by the pressing of the button which 
made the power effective. This great 
enterprise involved the expenditure 
of sixty million dollars, and it has 
been pushed to completion in face of 
grave engineering difficulties, somesof 
which could not have been foreseen. 
The effect is to bring New York and 
New Jersey three miles nearer each 
other in point of time, and to link the 
island of Manhattan to the mainland. 

RAILROAD REBATES. 

The corporations have been again 
hard hit by a decision of the United 
States supreme court. The point in- 
volved was the question whether the 
Hepburn Act forbidding railway  re- 
bates, enacted in 1906, repealed the 
Elkins Act, enacted for the same 
purpose in 1903. If it did, then there 
could be no turther prosecutions for 
offences prior to 1906. The point was 
raised in the suit of the Great North- 
ern Railway Company against the 
United States, the contention of the 
company being that, even if there 
had been rebates, as charged, they 
were offences against a law no 
longer valid. But the supreme court 
rules that the Hepburn Act was an 
umendatory and not a repealing act, 
and that its effect was to continue in 
force, without any break in the ia, 
such sections of -.the Elkins act as it 
repeated or reproduced. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company case in which the 
famous $29,000,000 fine was imposed, 
the Kansas City packing-house cases, 
and a number of other important 
eases are affected by this decision. 


RAILROADS AND WAGES. 


It has been known for some time 
that some of the chief railway sys- 
tems in the country were contein- 
plating sweeping reductions of wages, 
and ‘there has been a manifest pur- 
pose on the part of the various organ- 
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izations of railroad employees to 
neet these reductions by strikes. In 
view of these menacing possibilities 
President Roosevelt addressed a let- 
ter to the interstate commerce co:i- 
mission, directing its attention to the 
situation and to the’ responsibiliiies 
of mediation which might devolve 
upon it, if the anticipated collision oc- 
curred, and directing it to have in 
readiness for publication such statis- 
tics regarding the condition of the 
railroads as might be illuminating. 
this letter was keenly resented ly 
some of the railway managers; but it 
is perhaps significant that the latest 
reports are that certain of the rail- 
roads are likely to be deterred from 
ordering a wage reduction because 
they are reluctant to have the facts 
reeurding their condition made pub- 
lie. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL OUTLOOK. 

‘There are yet about four months be- 
fore the national conventions, and 
there is time enough for many things 
to happen. Even after the conventions 
meet, there may be some. startling 
surprises. But it does not seem 
likely. It has rarely happened, at so 
great an interval before the conven- 
tions, that their probable action has 
been so clearly foreshadowed as_ it 
now is. The hold which Mr. Bryan ha‘ 
upon his party is manifest, and the 
protests against giving him-another 
nomination become daily more feeble. 
On the other hand, the nomination of 
Secretary Taft by the Republicaus 
seems to be almost equally assured. 
There is no heart in the campaign of 
the “favorite sons.” Governor 
Hughes, the strongest candidata 
against Taft, is handicapped by the 
elements which support him; and the 
various anti-Taft forces are making 
little headway. 

TERRORISTS BAGGED. 

The police at St. Petersburg have 
done a really clever bit of detective 
work in capturing a large batch of 
revolutionary conspirators on ihe 
véry eve of a projected assassination 
of two members of the ministry. 
Members of the secret poiice gained 
the confidence of the conspirators :t 
the ‘Terrorist headquarters in lin- 
land, and were admitted to member- 
ship in the band. They waited until 
the night designated for the murders 
had arrived and the men who were to 
take part in them had been stationed 
at the posts agreed upon, and _ then 
they descended upon them and 
rounded them up. But the very ex- 
tent of the conspiracy thus nipped in 
the bud is ominous of the future. It 
shows that the terrorists are thor- 
oughly organized and ready for any 
deed of blood. One of these days, 
there will be a plot which the police 
will not detect in season and there 
will be more wholesale assassina- 
tions. 

A NEW EDUCATIONAL BILL. 

The proceedings of the British par- 
liament have been enlivened by the 
introduction of a new educational 
bill. This question precipitated the 
first great conflict between the Com- 
mons and the Lords in the present 
parliament. The Birrell bill, which 
the Lords rejected so summarily in 
1906, was a more complex and more 
contentious measure than the new 
bill; yet the latter is bitterly as- 
sailed, and the battle over it prom- 
ises to be as hot as the earlier one. 
The fundamental principles of the 
new bill are that there shall be com- 
plete public control of the elementary 
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schools by locally elected bodies, and 
that there shall be no denominational 
tests in the appointment of teachers, 
The bill provides also for aid to vol- 
untary schools supported by various 
denominations, provided that they 
are not carried on for profit, but it 
vives this aid by exchequer grants 
and not from the rates. Denomina- 
tional instruction is permitted in the 
elementary school buildings, but it 
must be after school hours, by volun- 
tary teachers, and of pupils volun- 
tarily remaining for that purpose. 

PORTUGUESE PLOTS AND 

COUNTER PLOTS. 

There is a widespread feeling that 
the present calm in Portugal is only 
a lull between storms, and that there 
is likely almost any day to be an- 
other political explosion. On the one 
hand, the adherents of the recent 
Franco regime are making reaction- 
ary plots for a restoration of the dic- 
tatorship. On the other hand, the 
Republicans are becoming daily more 
bold in their schemes for the over- 
throw of the monarchy. That the 
zraves of the king’s assassins shoul] 
be kept covered with flowers, ‘hat 
public subseriptions should be opened 
for the relief of their families, and 
that vehement demands should be 
made for the punishment of one of 
the king’s equerries who ran one of 
the murderers through with his 
Sword, are circumstances which go 
to show highly menacing conditions. 


- ae 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 

William Scott Ferguson, a gradu 
ate of McGill University, has been 
appointed assistant professor of his- 
tory at Harvard for five years from 
September 1. For the last five years 
he has been assistant professor of 
history at the University of Califor- 
nia. Eugene Abraham Darling has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
physiology for five years from Sep- 
tember 1. Since 1894 he has been 
an instructor at Harvard. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology this year the number of 
students has risen from 1,397 to 
1410. The gain is in the fourth-year 
and second-year classes. There are 
at present twenty resident fellows 
and advanced students, 326 fourth- 
year, 366 third-year, 371 second-year, 
and 527 first-year students. he 
number of new students is 527, a 
slight decrease from last year’s num- 
ber, which was 535. Forty-three 
states of the Union and one territory, 
besides the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines, are represented on the list of 
students. The number of foreign 
students has again risen, from _ sev- 
enty-six last year to eighty this, and 
in place of twenty-nine countries rep- 
resented last year at the _ institute 
there are now thirty-one. The num- 
ber of women pursuing courses at 
the institute is thirteen, one of whom 
is a college graduate. Of this num- 
ber eleven are taking the course in 
architecture, with one in chemistry. 
The other has not yet selected a 
course. 

At a meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the Western College for 
Women at Oxford, O., the Rev. John 
Grant Newman of Wyoming, Obio, 
was elected president of the institu- 
tion. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the college that a man has 
been president. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


History of the Pestalozzian 
Movement in the 
United States 


By WILL S. MONROE 


Author of ‘‘ Bibliography of Education,” ‘‘ Comenius 
and the Beginning of Educational Reform,” etc. 





Opinions of the Educational Press: 


fo possanase library is complete without this book.— 
Shoo Journal 


Mr. Monroe’s book will prove deeply interesting.—/ournal 
of Pedagogy. 


A ve ry readable and worthy introduction to the study.— 
Journal of Philosophy. 


Professor Monroe has done a very excellent service in writ- 


ing this book.—Pedagogical Seminary. 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 


BOYVILLE. JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
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They have a quality that is distinctively their own, and it is 
the fixed opinion of a great many teachers that no other pencil 
can be substituted for a “ DIXON.” 
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Manual of Composition 
and Rhetoric 


By JoHN Hays GARDINER, Assistant Professor of English in 
Harvard University; GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Professor 
of English in Harvard University; and SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 
Dean of Simmons College, formerly Supervisor of Schools in 
Boston. 





The ‘‘Manual of Composition and Rhetoric” is 
intended for those secondary schools that desire a 
clear, scholarly, and somewhat extended treatment 
of the subject, adequate for the four years of the 
secondary-school course, and in full accord with col- 
lege entrance requirements. 

The book emphasizes and exemplifies the con- 
nection between composition and literature, and 
shows how reading helps composition, and how 
composition should help in the appreciation of 
literature. The pupil is led to examine literature 
with which he is already familiar, or which he is re- 
quired to study in his regular course in English (the 
lbooks assigned for college preparatory reading being 

argely drawn upon), and to apply the principles ip 
his own language. 
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A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 





A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Mrs. Jesste L. Gaynor, St. Joseph, Mo.: Music 
is a language spoken and written. We must study 
it as we do any other language. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. F. Apams, Spencer, Mass.: 
A high pressure, quick lunch practice of bolting 
studies form of Americanitis that promotes 
neither mental digestion nor assimilation. The 
haste to get wise quick and easy—the expectation 
of getting something for nothing—is as fatal in 
education as its correlative is in finance. 


is a 


H. L. Miuuer, Kansas: School fraternities are 
inimical to the best interests of the school for very 
obvious reasons. A boys’ club cannot handle a 
If class spirit is not subordi- 
nate to school spirit, then class spirit is to be dis- 
couraged. School organizations are necessary, 


and should be encouraged, but should be governed. 


man’s proposition. 


SUPERINTENDENT Ernest L. Sitver, Portsmouth, 
N. H.: Provision for old age retirement will give 
freedom on the part of the 
teacher and leave him freer and beiter able to im- 
prove his scholarship and professional fitness. A 
certainty of livelihood in declining years will have 
a tendency to check the rush from 
other professions now so ¢ommon. 


greater irom worry 


teaching to 


PresipEeNt M. Carry Tuomas: It is unthinkable 
that women who have become awakened in college 
to civic duties shoud not care for the ballot. The 
same is true of every woman’s club and every indi- 
vidual woman who to obtain laws to save 
children from working cruel hours in cotton mills, 
little 
These women, 
too, are being irresistibly driven to desire equal 


tries 


or to open summer gardens for homeless 


waifs in the streets of a great city. 


suffrage for the sake of the wrongs they try to 


right. 


SUPERINTENDENT Henry D. Hervey, Malden, 
Mass.: The statement that the child of six is better 
off at school than at home, when the home is poy- 
ertv-stricken, may be true. But tiiis does not save 


the child, 


that any mother can be poverty-stricken. 


nor does it save civilization from its sin 
Children 
of five years of age should not be required to go 


six hours daily, five days a week, to school, with a 
fixed program, for forty weeks in the year. It 
mav be seriously questioned whether a just indict 


t 
ment may not be 


drawn against our present al- 


most exclusively bookish education. 


LEARN RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

[Address to Religious Education 
February 12, 1908.] 

It is a very real pleasure to me to greet the mem- 
bers of the Religious Education Association, TI 
doubt if there is any lesson more essential to 
teach in an industrial democracy lixe ovrs than the 
lessons that any failure to train the average citi- 
zen to a belief in the things of the spirit, no less 
than the things of the body, must in the long run 
entail misfortune, shortcomings, possible disaster 
upon the nation itself. It is eminently right that 
we Americans should be proud ot our material 
prosperity. It is eminently right that we should 
pride ourselves upon a widely diffused and ex- 
ceedingly practical system of education. I believe 
in both, but neither will avail if something else is 
not added to the nation. 


Association, 


The material prosperity 
is essential as a foundation, but it is only a founda- 
tion, and upon it must be built the superstructure 
of the higher moral and spiritual life; for other- 
wise in itself the material prosperity will amount to 
but little. So without education; it is necessary 
that we should see that the children should be 
trained, not merely in reading and writing, not 
merely in the elementary branches of learning, 
strictly so defined, but trained industrially, trained 
adequately to meet the ever-increasing demands 
of the complex growth of our  industrialism; 
trained agriculturally, trained in handicrafts, trained 
to be more efficient every field of 
human activity. But they must be trained in more 
than that, or the nation will ultimately go down. 
They must be trained in the elementary branches 
of righteousness ; 


workers in 


they must be trained so that it 
shall come naturally to them to abhor that which is 
evil, or we never can see our democracy take the 
place which it must and shall take among the na- 
tions of the earth. In making an address in greet- 
ing any body like this I always want 


my words 
taken at their exact face value. 


iL do not believe 
even in teaching what cannot be practiced. I do 
not want ever to hear a man say tc pay no regard 
to the things of the body in life as it is to-day. On 
the contrary, I would tell every yorng man that it 
is his first duty to pull his own weight; to take care 
of himself and take care of those dependent upon 
him. He cannot do any thing for others until he 
he has first made it certain that 


he will not bea 


[ want to see a man able to 
earn his own livelihood. 


able to do her 


burden upon others. 


[I want to see the woman 


part 


as housewiie and mother. 
But all my plea is that the man shall not be con- 
tent with merely that; that the man _ shall realize 
that after a certain point has been reached the in- 


crement of his fortune, the 


increment of his ma- 
terial well-being amounts to Isnt very little com- 
pared to the result of effort spent in othe: direc- 


tions. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—(II.) 
BY THEODORE B. NOSS. 

Il.—SOME DEFECTS IN THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

(A.) SHORT AND VARIABLE SCHOOL TERM. 

“What is the length of the public school term 
in Pennsylvania?’ was the question asked me a 
few months ago by Dr. Jacobi, director of the 


Girls’ Normal school in Darmstadt, Germany. I 


replied: “It varies in different districts. In the 
larger towns and cities it is, as a rule, ten months. 
In the smaller towns and rural districts the term 
is shorter. At the moment I dii not have the 
courage to say that in most of the country districts 
the term is but seven months. St:ll less would I 
have had the courage to admit that our great 
state, famous everywhere for its wealth and for its 
glorious early history, has now a shorter average 
school term than any other state north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, except Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, states that are denied almost all of 
the material advantages of which the Keystone 
state boasts. 

When Dr. Jacobi inquired why inequalities in the 
length of the school term exist, I explained that 
the length of the term is not fixed by general law, 
except as to its maximum and minimum, but by 
local boards. He thought such inequalities among 
schools of the same state must greatly retard 
progress and be quite unnecessary. I endeavored 
to convince him that what we lost in efficiency we 
gained by keeping the management of the schools 
in the hands of the people, but he was not con- 
vinced; nor was I, for I recalled that every im- 
portant step in educational progress in Pennsyl- 
vania since the adoption of the free school system, 
in 1834, has been a legislative step which limited 
local and extended state control. This fetish of 
“Keeping the schools close to the people” (by 
which term is meant not the people of the state at 
all, but merely those of a local district having one 
or more schools) has been effectively invoked in 
Pennsylvania, and it has stubbornly resisted every 
attempt at progress. When the minimum school 
term was fixed, in 1872, at five months, “the oppo- 
sition was so determined, in some sections of the 
state,” says Wickersham, “that a visit of a state 
superintendent to certain counties barely reconciled 
the school boards and the people to the change.” 
When the minimum term was fixed, in 1887, at six 
months, and, in 1899, at seven months, there was 
less opposition, thus showing the feasibility as well 
as the justice of making the length of the school 
term everywhere approximately the same, or, at 
least, less variable. Even if rural education were 
in other respects excellent, there is not enough of 
it. Seven months of school for the farmer’s boy 
will not enable him to compete with the town boy 
who has ten. 

To return now to my conversation with Dr. 
Jacobi, I asked: “What is the length of the school 
term in Hesse?” He replied: “The full year,” ex- 
plaining that the several vacations reduce the time 
to about ten months. “Is the length of the term 
everywhere the same?” “Yes, not only in Hesse, 
but in all the German states.” “Has it always been 
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so in Hesse?” I asked. He replied: “No; there 
was once a time when the practice of having what 
was called ‘winter school’ was in vegue in country 
districts; but that was found unsatisfactory, and 
came to an end in 1733. Since then, the school 
term has been everywhere the same, in city and 
country. Prussia was more tardy in abolishing the 
‘winter school’ custom, for it was not until 1767 
that the present full term of ten months was re- 
quired in all districts.” 

Not only in monarchical Gemany is there 2 
school term of uniform length in all districts, but 
the same is true in republican France and in demo- 
cratic England. 

From a German state adjacent to Hesse my an- 
cestors ( on my father’s side) came to Pennsylvania, 
a century and a half ago, to better their condition. 
To-day the Germans of Pennsylvania have poorer 
schools than the Germans in any of the Germam 
states. More than a hundred thousand children 
of well-to-do parents in our Keystone state would 
have much better school advantages if they were 
the children of peasants in the poorest parts ot 
Prussia. They would there have an annual school 
term three months longer, and every child would 
have a teacher who is specially prepared for his 
work. But it is not necessary for the Pennsylvania 
boy to cross the sea to get a longer school term. 
The fact is, he cannot cross our state boundary 
east, west, north, or south, without finding a longer 
average term than at home, unless he go to the 
mountains of West Virginia. If he goes west, he 
will find in Ohio a minimum term 2 month longer; 
if he makes his way to New Jersey, he will gain 
two months. 

a ee 
THE PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


BY PRINCIPAL FRANK T. MURDOCK, 
North Adams, Mass, 


The Aims.—Promotion of social welfare is the 
all-inclusive aim. The improvement of the indi- 
vidual is to be secured by directing his efforts in 
co-operation for the good of all. The distinct 
aims are:— 

1. To provide opportunities for the natural se- 
lection of a vocation through varied experience 
and information. 

2. To produce workers, mechanical and 
managerial, with skill, intelligence, taste, e-ficiency, 
co-operative ability, and of high personal and so- 
cial ideals. 

3. To produce objects and organizations use- 
ful and beautiful, satisfying the producer and pro- 
motive of the public good. 

4. To increase thrift and the consequent op- 
portunities for leisure, in which there may be freer 
expansion of self and fuller enjoyment of social in- 
tercourse. 

5. To increase opportunities for the thoughtful 
consideration of social rights, duties, responsibili- 
ties, and efforts, both as related to environment 
and to responsibility. 

The Opportunities—The principle, “Equal op- 
portunities for all,” requires :— 

1. The establishment of technical, agricultural, 
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commercial, and domestic courses according to the 
local industries. 

2. The continuation of training from the sim- 
plest elements in the kindergarten to the most 
differentiated elements in the highest schools. 

3. That opportunities for experience be suffi- 
ciently varied to facilitate selection of a vocation, 
production of skill, and widening of view. 

4. That opportunities be proportionately ample 
for the study of drawing, English, mathematics, 
related science, history, and economics; in general, 
‘the subjects related to the vocation. 

5. That the content and length of courses should 
be adapted to the abilities, ambitions, and necessi- 
ties of the workers. : 

There should be an early differentiation into the 
trades by the needy, who must help to earn a liveli- 
chood shortly after fourteen years 9* age. 
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An early, but longer, course into the trades or 
skilled industries should be provided for those who 
must learn by doing and can remiin for that pur- 
pose. 

More highly specialized courses should be. pro- 
vided for those whose abilities and ambitions war- 
rant preparation for expert technical work or for 
managerial duties. 

6. Every possible opportunity should be pro- 
vided for employed workers, both in technical and 
academic lines. 

In general, industrial training should prevail to 
such an extent that whenever an individual finds it 
necessary to enter employment he shall have ac- 
quired sufficient skill, strength of ambition, and re- 
liability of character to ensure efficient work and 
probable advancement to positions of higher ser- 
vice and responsibility. 


eo - 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. A. ADRIAN, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


For the perpetuation of a republican form of 
government a democratic education for all its com- 
ing citizens would seem to be a self-evident neces- 
sity. If the public schools are to meet this need 
-and justify their right to support by public taxa- 
tion, two things are essential:— 

1. They must educate all children. 

2. They must educate them as social, not soli- 
tary, beings. 

It is necssary for succcess that every profession 
should feel sure of the exactness ot its own think- 
ing and the perfection of its own methods. There 
are certainly few teachers who are not entirely cer- 
tain that their mental furniture is the 
most useful in all the world. Consequently we are 
all anxious to duplicate those furnishings, as nearly 
as possible, in every childish brain entrusted to our 
training, irrespective of vital differences in mental 
architecture and profound variations in the uses to 
which they will be put. Every little brain kitchen, 
according to the average orthodox pedagogical 
view, must needs be filled up with an ornate old 
mathematical cupboard, crammed with queer old 
arithmetical relics and dear old algebraic dry bones, 
and sundry doses of pennyroyal rules and blood- 
root formulas. And no little childish brain parlor 
is really furnished at all until it has a nice, round, 
marble-topped centre table in the place of honor, 
bearing up in a dignified way under the load of a 
ponderous plush-covered Latin album, filled with 
ancestral language portraits and dried specimens 
of complex grammatical posies, while upon the 
wall, where all may see, must be a neatly-framed, 
gold-sealed diploma. And these things, together 
with others of much the same kind, constitute in 
the minds of many, the only real, hall-marked, mis- 
sion-styled furniture that is really worth while. 

The inertia of custom is the heaviest burden the 
human race has ever had to bear. We.actually 
pride ourselves on the unchanging character of our 
beliefs—the fixity of our notions. 


The world has really moved, and we are trying 
hard to get used to the great thought that book- 
learning is only one of many different kinds of edu- 
cation,—that the man who can do skilful things 
with hands is just as truly educated as he who can 
do skilful things with tongue or pen. There are 
a number of other ways of determining how far 
a man has traveled in fields of human usefulness 
than by the college diplomas and university de- 
grees. 

Every child, who is not a complete mental de- 
fective, is capable of learning very much,—of being 
trained in many useful ways. The home and the 
school are the only places where this training and 
this learning can be properly done. The public 
school should do all that the home is failing to 
do. 

At least every third boy over twelve years old 
in America to-day has gotten away from the train- 
ing of the home and the school before his habits 
have been properly fixed. 

There are more than five million men and 
women in the land »who can do nething well, and 
who have no fixed habits of usefulness, who live 
off from the labor of others and prey upon our 
peace and comfort. 

Any manufactory that should let even 5 per 
cent. of its raw material go to waste would go to 
the wall in a year. Yet our school system allows 
more than 10 per cent. to go to utter waste, and 
10 per cent. is turned out unfinished and 
faulty. 

Years ago I saw a little girl of six taken to the 
school for deaf at Delavan, Wis. She had never 
uttered a true vocal sound. Three years later I 
heard her recite, in good form, “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee, Sweet Land of Liberty, of Thee I Sing.” 
She could carry on an ordinary conversation. 
Proper training had unlocked the power of speech, 
and let loose the prisoned mind. 


To take care of my yard and look after my 
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garden I used to employ a boy who earned a good 
living as a gardener; yet only five years before he 
had been taken to the school for the feeble-minded 
at Sparta, so hopeless an idiot that he could not 
control a single muscular action. He could not 
‘walk, or talk, or even feed himself. Infinite 
patience in proper teaching and training had given 
power to those nerveless, flabby muscles, and 
awakened feeble mental processes, sufficient to 
make him peaceful and self-supporting. 

Now, if mental cripples, by proper training, 
nicely adjusted to their real needs and right ten- 
dencies, can make good use of such powers as 
nature gives them, then what boy or girl within 
our schoolrooms is there who cannot be led to use- 
ful living by proper training? There is not one! 
Every failure marks either our own weakness or 
the weakness of the system under which we 
work. 

A true democratic education should not only 
discover the especially gifted ones in the various 
fields of youthful effort and give their powers free 
chance for growth and expression, but it should 
be so diversified that it shall reach the average 
child, and give full opportunity for the growth of 
such capacity as he may have, however small that 
capacity may be. In fact, it should even quicken 
the dull and straighten out the defective. Only by 
increasing the efficiency of every individual is the 
whole people lifted to a higher level of successful 
effort and increased happiness. 

The education of our public schools is not truly 
democratic—is not for the masses, but for the 
classes—“‘intellectual classes’’—in all above its most 
elementary phases. It is based upon the erroneous 
proposition that education is instruction—book- 
learning only; and for those who have no ten- 
dency toward book learning, our schools have, in 
the past, had but little to offer. 

The battle that has been slowly fought out for 
the attainment of a wider liberty in education is 
but one phase of the age-long conflict between a 
self-chosen aristocracy and a timid democracy. 

Perhaps the best form of government is the 
government of a Benevolent Despot, but the diffi- 
culty of it is to find such a despot. The world has 
not yet produced him. Perhaps it would be better 
for our educational system to be run entirely by our 
enlightened and benevolent educational aristocracy 
—perhaps our colleges and universities could make 
better courses of study, select better school boards, 
and county and city superintendents, and teachers. 
But that is contrary to the very genius of democ- 
racy. The people are more and more to insist 
upon selecting their own servants, political and 
educational, good or bad, free from domination 
and dictation by any organization or combination. 
Against this effort to force algebra, and Latin and 
German, and geometry down into the grades, with 
the compelling influence of high school and uni- 
versity favor to make them almost obligatory, with 
the notion carefully cultivated ‘that real education 
is not possible without them; against this we most 
vehemently protest; in the name of misguided 
parents and over-burdened childhood, in the name 
of the multitude who have no capacity for such 
things and no use for them. 
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SCHOOL INCENTIVES. 


BY J. T. PRINCE, WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


One evidence of the professional advance of 
teachers has been the gradual lessening of a reli- 
ance upon artificial means of securing the interest 
and attention of pupils to the work of the schoot. 
This is especially noticeable in respect to the mis- 
use.of examinations and to the marking and rank- 
ing of pupils. A generation ago it was not un- 
common to find examinations for promotion in all 
grades of graded schools. Teachers, also, at that 
time were frequently found marking the daily reci- 
tations of their pupils and seating them at the end 
of every month according to their rank in the 
class. But all this has changed; so much so that 
there remain but few places where examinations 
alone count for promotion in the grades, or where 
teachers of grammar schools are expected or al- 
lowed to mark the daily recitations of their pupils. 
The matter appears to be somewhat different in a 
large number of high schools. In these schools 
examinations and marks seem to be authorized, or 
else are permitted without protest. 

The difference of attitude on the part of these 
two classes of teachers towards examinations and 
marks may be accounted for in part by the fact 
that there are more professionally trained teachers 
in the grammar schools than in the high, and possi- 
bly also by the fact that the college influence and 
practice is felt less in one class of schools than in 
the other. But whatever the cause of the differ- 
ence of practice, the fact remains that many of the 
best teachers in all grades of schocls are able to 
teach and train well without the use of artificial 
stimulants of any kind. 

My chief purpose for referring to the matter of 
incentives at this time is to call attention to what 
appears to be a renewal of earlier practices on the 
part of a few young teachers and superintendents 
in relation to examinations for promotion and 
daily marking and to present in brief form some 
reasons why these practices are detrimental to the 
highest interests of the pupils. 

In the first place there are certain analogies be- 
tween feeding and training the body and feeding 
and training the mind which it is useful for all to 
consider who have anything to do with training 
the young. What shall we say of the use of stimu- 
lants as a means of awakening activity? We know 
that the body ina normal state does not need 
them. No more does the mind. The mind no 
less than the body has in health a natural hunger 
for that which it most needs. If the taste in either 
case has not been perverted there will be no need 
of any artificial stimulant to insure a ready and 
glad reception of the food offered so long as the 
food is of the right kind and is properly presented. 
Indeed artificial st:mulants tend to destroy a 
natural appetite and to interfere with processes of 
digestion. By inducing the pupils to work for high 
marks or prizes there is seemingly an increase of 
interest, but it is not a direct interest in the sub- 
ject matter studied. There is acquired, instead, a 
habit of working only under stress of competition 
or of a position of distinction in the class. 

Another objection to the marking of daily reci- 
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tations is the danger of 
doing violence to the 
pupil’s sense of justice, 
whether the mark is 
one of credit for actual 
achievement or a mark 
for effort. Pupils dif- 
fer so in their powers 
that what may stand as 
a mark of credit to one 
pupil may be a mark 
of discredit to another, 
and teacher can 
possibly measure by 
marks thie degree of ef- 
fort which any pupil 
may make. 


no 


SUPT. CHARLES L. VAN CLEVE, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Besides all this, teachers are kept from giving 
proper attention to the presentation of a lesson or 
to questioning if his mind is absorbed in estimat- 
ing the value of cach pupil’s performance. 

A recent instance of the folly of marking the reci- 
tation of pupils comes to mind. Two divisions of 
aninth grade in history were put in competition for 
a month at astime, each pupil’s daily recitation 
being marked by the teacher. The questions 
were written upon the blackboard and framed in 
such a way as to permit the answers to be easily 
marked. There was a certain kind of interest ex- 
cited in this contest, but the interest could hardly 
be said to be historical. In this case—girls 
against boys—it was partly, at least, an interest in 
seeing which sex would win, and partly, perhaps, in 
trying to get the promised extra hour of freedom 
at the end of the month. 

Examinations for promotion or for reports to 
parents, when given by some one other than the 
teacher, are attended by results which are, perhaps, 
less harmful to individual pupils than to the quality 
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of the teaching as a 
whole. To be entirely 
fair, the examiner feels. 
obliged to confine his 
questions largely to ma- 
terial found within cer- 
tain limits of the regular 
text-book. The teacher 
takes note of this fact, 
and governs himself ac- 
cordingly. The result is 
memoriter and _ text- 
book grind of the worst 
kind. I recall a marked 
instance of work of this 
kind in a_ suburban 
grammar school some 
The subject was geography and the 
lesson was a portion of a page recited over and 
over by the pupils largely in the words of the 
book. When I asked the teacher if she thought 
that was a proper way to teach the subject, she re- 
plied: “No, I do net; but there is an examination in 
the subject every month by the principal, and the 
results reported tc the school board determine the 
promotion of the pupils. I have 1eason to believe 
that a teacher’s retention depends upon the results 
of these examinations, and as I have a family to 
support, I do not propose to run any risks.” Who 
could, under the circumstances, blame that teacher 
for poor work? 

Examinations may have their place, and perhaps 
marking and reporting have their place, but when 
they tend to prevent pupils from thinking for 
themselves, or force the pupils to dislike the sub- 
ject studied, and especially when they divert the 
interest of the pupils from the real ends of the sub- 
jects studied, they should be banished 
from the school. 


CHARLES WILLIAM DABNEY, 
President University of Cincinnati. 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


[ Editorial. | 


PLYMOUTH, N. H., NORMAL SCHOOL. 


It is a luxury to see the State rormal school of 
New Hampshire full to the limit, with a waiting 
list. And it is a normal school, professional and 
scholarly! No student is admitted who has not 
had a full high school course of highorder, which is 
a great innovation in New Hampshire. What a 
struggle that school has had! 

Until the coming of Dr. J. E. Klock, the aanual 
appropriation did not aspire to go above $5,000; 
now it gets $25,000, with less friction than it used 
to get the petty sum: 

Now there is never a “scrap” between the school 
and any members of the state board of education, 
with the state department, or with any of the edu- 
cational leaders in cities, 
leges. 

To one who has known the school from the first, 
known every principal, and all the bickerings and 
jealousies, the present condition secms incredible. 


in academies, or in col- 


The best of it is not in its material growth, nor 
yet in its harmony. True there is now a fine, ad- 
mirably appointed and equipped normal school 
building, a noble training school building, a iarge, 
modern dormitory, and a principal’s residence. 
What a transformation! 

Since the coming of Dr. Klock there has been no 
clamor for the removal of any member of the 
state board, and only one change has come, and 
that from removal from the state. 

Delightful as is the sweet serenity of peace and 
prosperity this is not so much as a suggestion 
of the glorious achievement of these five years. 

If it were possible, step by step, to scale the 
mysterious ladder by which this school has risen in 
power it would be a story well worth the writing, 
but none can do this. We can merely pause at 
certain landings from which one can look off on the 
broadened horizons, as Emerson would say, on a 
new and enlarged circle, the largest of which is the 
dominance of the principles of teaching subjects, of 
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‘leading to intellectual mastery over all progressive 
‘communities in the state. 

Here is a normal school whose specific peda- 
‘gogical psychology, or psychological pedagogy, if 
you prefer, has an all-pervasive influence over su- 
perintendents and teachers in New Hampshire, and 
it has come in the past five years. 

Here is a normal school with a genuine, notable, 
noble pedagogical psychology of its own that af- 
fects teachers of geography, arithmetic, history, 
and other subjects whenever it touches them. 

It is a joy to see children recite in geography 
and arithmetic, for instance, because there is a 
flavor in it wholly unusual. I had thought to de- 
scribe two lessons, but it would be too mechanical 
when on paper. Go to Plymouth, N. H., and hear 
the recitations in geography, in arithmetic, in Eng- 
lish, and above all, in French or German, and you 
will say that the half has not been hinted at 
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AN EDUCATIONAL VETERAN. 
PROFESSOR JOHN H. THIRY. 
BY CHARLES R. SKINNER, NEW YORK. 
“If you have kind words to say, 
Say them now. 
To-morrow may not come your way, 
Do a kindness while you may, 
Say them now.” 

John Henry Thiry has worthily won the title of 
educational veteran. I have known him for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and am glad to count him 
one of my best friends. 

A few weeks ago several of the great Sunday 
papers of New York published illustrations 0° 
Mr. Thiry and family. The occasion was the ar- 
rival at his home, on December “8 last, of little 
Marie Ernestine, his seventh child, coupled with 
the fact that on December 30 he joyously cele- 
brated his eighty-sixth birthday. 

At 181 Academy street, Long Island city, in the 
Borough of Queens, in greater New York, we 
may find him reading and arranging his educa- 





tional publications. He is a regular subscriber to a, 


large number, and for many years has kept them 
carefully on file, with local newspapers also among 
his treasures. He has a file of the Journal of Edu- 
cation for twenty-five years. 

Professor Thiry is a most interesting personality. 
He has been‘interésted in educational movements 
and conditions all his busy life. ! first met him 
many years ago in the state department of public 
anstruction at Albany, which he visited on some 
educational errand. He has often visited my 
home, and I have visited his home and enjoyed his 
hospitality, and have met him many times at local 
state and national educational gatherings, in 
which he always takes an active interest. 

At eighty-six he appears younger than many of 
our active men of fewer years. He has not a 
gray hair, and his eye is as clear and bright as a 
child’s. His hand is steady and his writing looks 
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like copper plate. His heart is young, and he is 
wide awake to all that is going on in the com- 
munity, especially in educational matters. He fre- 
quently writes for the local newspapers on current 
educational topics. 

He was born in Antwerp in Belgium, December 
30, 1822; educated at the normal school at 
Bastogne; in 1845 he received a tezcher’s diploma 
from the government, which he honored by faith- 
ful service. He married March 24, 1853, and in 
1859 came to America. He studied our institu- 
tions carefully and became at once a loyal Ameri- 
can citizen doing well his part in the progress and 
development of his adopted country. For many 
years he prospered as a bookseller, retiring in 1889 
because of ill health caused by close confinement. 
He was soon restored when he took up life at his 
“farm,” his present home. How he has seen his 
city grow and his surroundings change! It is a 
“farm” no more. In 1883 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the local board of education, and has served 
twenty-five years, being still a member of the 
board, strong and active as ever in promoting the 
educational welfare of his city. He enjoys the ac- 
quaintance and confidence of the leading educa- 
tional workers of the greater city ahd of the state 
and nation. 

In March, 1885, he made his first effort to intro- 
duce school savings banks in the public schools of 
the country. On January 1, 1907, there had been 
6,286 banks established, covering 113 cities in 
twenty-five states. Under that system $5,485,- 
814.48 has been saved since its introduction, of 
which $809,612.22 remained due to 177,979 little 
depositors. He has done above all the work in 
furnishing suggestions, collecting statistics, prepar- 
ing reports, all of which have been printed and 
distributed at his own expense. When state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, I called atten- 
tion in my annual reports to the great work Pro- 
fessor Thiry was doing in this direction, and I have 
favored state and national encouragement in en- 
larging and perfecting his plan as a great educa- 
tional and economical movement. He has demon- 
strated its practicability by personal labor and 
sacrifice, and, wisely administered, such a system 
would be of great value, and establish a pupil’s 
“trust” which would have a real meaning and a 
wide influence. 

Teachers and pupils are always glad of his fre- 
quent visits, and give him cordial greeting. He 
always has kind words of encouragement and sym- 
pathy, and his presence brightens the schoolroom. 

He is kind and charitable, loyal to his friends, 
keenly alive to the educational movements of the 
day, proud of the progress of his city and adopted 
country, a lover of home, childrer, and humanity. 
Surely, he is an educational veteran, and it seems 
altogether proper to give him this recognition of 
his faithful service, and to wish him the fullest 
measure of happiness and usefulness. 





The natural method forever confutes our experiments, and we must still come back 
to it. The whole theory of the school is on the nurse’s or mother’s knee. The child is as 
thot to learn as the mother is to impart. There is mutual delight.—Emerson. 
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ARBOR DAY. 
HOW TO CREATE AN INTEREST IN TREE 
PLANTING. 


The purpose of Arbor day is to create an inter- 
est in tree planting. If the teacher will begin to 
prepare for the day, assigning the pupils some- 
thing to do, interest will soon reach a high pitch. 
Read the governor’s proclamation, the state and 
county superintendents’ letters, and say to the 
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Blackboard Plan. 





children: “Let us do something this year to make 
our school ground more beautiful.” This will be 
enough for one day. The next morning make a plat 
of the school ground on the blackboard and get 
the pupils to express themselves as to where trees, 
shrubs, and flowers should be planted and where 
bird boxes ought to be placed. 

Next assign the numbers on the program. Have 
some of the younger children write the invitations 
to the people in the district to be present in the 
afternoon of Arbor day. Some country schools 
can have the patrons visit the school and observe 
the regular work in the forenoon, and have a pic- 
nic dinner at the noon hour. 
the program prepared. 

The teacher should utilize this opportunity to tell 
the patrons what ought to be done to improve the 
house and ground and to relate what the children 
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Plan of Model Schoolhouse and Grounds. 


use tact she can get just what she wants. The 
board of directors will take pleasure in-doing some- 
thing if they see that the people want it and will 
recognize their efforts. 

Study carefully the suggestions offered by the il- 
lustrations accompanying this article. These are 
used by permission of Hon. F. A. Cotton, superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Indiana. 

IN VILLAGES. 

The high school pupils might Grganize a ‘Vil- 
lage Improvement Society.” [*lect a president and 
secretary and adopt a simple constitution and by- 
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laws. Committees should be appointed,—a com- 
mittee on promotion, whose duty it will be to de- 
termine where trees should be planted to beautify 
the town and interview the owners and interest 
them in planting the trees; a committee on mem- 
bership to secure the enrollment of people in the 
village; a committee on program to arrange for 
public exercises on Arbor day. If there be a vil- 
lage park, the village authorities should be influ- 
enced to beautify it. The protection of the birds 
should be this society’s special care—From “Tili- 
nois Arbor and Bird Day” Manual 
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THE SALARIES OF MALE AND FEMALE 
TEACHERS. 


BY HENRY SABIN, 


Let us suppose a case which may very easily hap- 
pen. The boy begins his college course, takes his 
four years in the college, prepares himself to teach, 
expends what money is necessary, and after his 
graduation takes his place in some high school as 
a teacher of mathematics. A ‘girl from the same 
village goes to the same college, or one equally as 
good, takes the same course, expends the money 
necessary to pay her bills, and at the end of her 
course takes her place in some high school as a 
teacher of any required branch. Perhaps the 
young gentleman will think that he must have at 
least to begin with a thousand dollars a year; but 
the young woman is contented with seven hun- 
dred and fifty for the same time. Now what is 
the justice in this? She has taken the same time, 
expended the same amount of money, and has 
completed a course as extensive and complete as 
his; she turns out from her classes boys and girls 
equally as well fitted for college or for life. 
are numerous such cases all 


There 
over the land, but I 
have vet to find anyone who can give a reason for 
it. The real question is what is the basis, or what 
ought to be the basis for estimating the salary paid 
the teacher. If it is the difference in sex, and the 
female teacher must take less simply because she is 
a woman, the advocates of that theor 
out boldly and say so. 


should come 
If the salarv basis is work 
done, things accomplished, cost of preparation in 
time and money, then why should there not be a 


perfect equality between the sexes? This is get- 


ting to be a question of grave importance. The 
female teachers are getting restless under the 


present condition of affairs, and it is all right that 
they should be. I have not put the case any 
stronger than the facts will’warrant. In the small 
high schools it is not unusual for the superintend- 
ent or board to say: ‘““We will take a lady teacher 
for that place at $75, because if we get a man to 
fill it we shall have to pay him $90.” And yet no 
one could have the face to claim that the man could 
do any better work than the woman. 


I am only 
throwing out 


and suggestions, 
hoping that someone will take up the matter and 
explain “the why’s and wherefore’s” of it. I have 
tudied it a great deal, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that our present system as arranged is un 
just to the female teachers, and is 
part of the men, 


‘hese questions 


cowardly on the 
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EVACUATION DAY EXERCISE. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 
OPENING SONG.—“Liberty Song” (Tune: “Smile Brit- 
annia”), or the song may be used as a recitatién. It 
was used in 1774 as a patriotic rally song. 


“Ye sons of freedom, smile! 
America unites; 
And friends in Britain’s isle 
Will vindicate our rights; 
In spite of Gage’s hostile train, 
We will our liberties maintain. 


“Boston, be not dismayed 
Though tyrants now oppress; 
Though fleets and troops invade, 
You soon will have redress; 

The resolutions of the brave 
Will injured Massachusetts save. 


“The delegates have met; 

For wisdom all renowned; 
Freedom we may expect 

From polities profound. 
lilustrious congress, may each name 
Be crowned with immortal fame! 


“Though troops upon our ground 
Have strong intrenchments made, 

‘Though ships the town surround, 
With all their guns displayed, 

*T will not the freeborn spirit tame, 

Or force us to renounce our claim. 


“Our charter rights we claim, 
Granted in ancient times, 
Since our forefathers came 
lrirst to these western climes: 
Nor will their sons degenerate, 
They freedom love, oppression hate. 


“If Gage should strike the blow, 
We must for freedom fight, 
Undaunted courage show, 
While we defend our right; 
In spite of the oppressive band 
Maintain the freedom of the land.” 


2. EXERCISE (for eight pupils).— 

1. This is Evacuation day. We thought it would be 
very interesting first to talk about the important events 
which led up to the American Revolution, and to the his- 
toric siege of Loston, the close of which we celebrate 
to-day. Those were stirring times, and when we think 
of them it makes us realize how different everything is 
now from what it was then when our _ patriotic fore- 
fathers and the early pioneers were winning the land 
and laying the sure foundation for our great American 
empire on the principles of liberty and equality for all. 

2. One cause of the Revolution that led up to the 
separation of America from the mother country and the 
establishment of our great republic was that an idea 
prevailed in the mother country that the colonies were 
her property and existed oniy for her. That was all 
wrong. They should have remembered that the colo- 
nists were Englishmen and that the colonies were sim- 
ply an extension of the old country to be granted similar 
rights and privileges. Instead of this the home folks 
seemed to think that they owned not only the colonies 
but the colonists themselves. 

3. Another cause of the Revolution was the arbitrary 
and imperious spirit of King George ILI., who had just 
come to the throne with the idea of keeping all authority 
in his own person. In each of the colonies there was a 
legislative assembly made up of men chosen by the 
people, who were thus represented in the making of the 
jaws under which they had to live, King George did not 
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like this plan. He wanted the laws of the American 
people to be made by the British parliament in England, 

4. Another thing was jealousy. The British manu- 
facturers wanted the Americans to have to send to Enz- 
land for our supplies and to have no industries of our 
own. Wasn't that a strange thing? They did every- 
thing they could to hinder manufactures anl commerce 
both, instead of helping the young struggling colonies to 
grow and be self-reliant. What would people to-day 
think of a parent that would not let a child do a thng 
for itself? 

5. This peculiar spirit of the British authorities showe 1 
itself in various oppressive acts. The most famous of 
these is the Stamp Act, passed in 1765. which levied a 
revenue on legal documents of every kind, and which 
caused the first general uprising. Although it was re- 
pealed within a year, new acts taxing the colonists with- 
out their consent, were passed and the discontent in- 
creased. ‘The British leaders did not seem to see the 
danger of irritating the colonists. 

6. The presence of a garrison of British troops in Bos- 

ton, for whose support the colonists were asked to pay, 
was another source of annoyance. The objection to the 
troops rose to its height at the occurrence of the “Boston 
Massacre of March 5, 1770, when a small guard of Lrit- 
ish soldiers, twitted by the boys and men of the town, 
fired in retaliation. Five persons were killed and others 
wounded; and a serious riot was prevented only by the 
arrest of the soldiers. 
7. The growing opposition to “taxation without rep 
resentation” reached its climax at the famous “Boston 
Tea Party,’ when tea shipments, which the colonists 
refused to receive and which the British declined to re- 
turn to England, were emptied summarily by the Ameri- 
cans into Boston harbor. 

8. The attempt of Gage to seize stores of ammunition 
which the Americans (in anticipation of war) had been 
accumulating in Lexington, brought on the Revolution. 
Boston was almost in a state of sieve then. Business 
was suspended. There was great sufferins. The battle 
of Concord and Lexington was the signal for tie be-ia- 
ning of the great Revolutionary war, which did not end 
until liberty was won. The siege of Boston and _ its 
evacuation formed one of the most striking introductory 
incidents. 


3. RECITATION—"Liberty Free,” (a song of 1775). 
Page 243, Frothingham’s History of the Siege of Bos- 
ton. 


4. “HOW BOSTON LOOKED IN 1774-5.’—(Exercise 
for five pupils. A map of early Boston may be used 
with this exercise, the pupils‘pointing out the places.) 


1. One of the interesting landmarks of Moston during 
the siege was the “Liberty Tree.” It was a fine large, 
old elm near the Boylston market, now Washington and 
Essex streets. Whenever a popular gathering was held 
the people would assemble at Liberty tree, to protest or 
to enter into agreements, of which previous notice was 
given by the people’s leaders. A staff ran up through 
the tree from the tip of which a flag was displayed. All 
processions saluted the Liberty tree as an emblem of tue 
popular cause. 

”. Boston looked very different at the time of the 
siege from what it does now. There were only seven- 
teen thousand population then and the place was just a 
big seaport town. Beacon hill, now so crowded with 
fine mansions, and the nearby hills, were then pasture 
grounds, overgrown with wild roses and barberries. 
Copp’s hill was very much higher than now. 

3. Boston common was an orchard. The seat cov 
ered the low ground now traversed by Blackstone street. 
Much of Boston, now covered by piles of brick and busy 
streets, was parcele! out in gardens and fields, Tug 
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town was on a peninsula united by a narrow neck of 
land with the mainland. The sea washed the bases of 
the three hills, of which Beacon hill, the most westerly, 
was the highest. Fort hill, then a considerable emi- 
nence, has now quite vanished. 

4. The caves have all been filled, doubling the area of 
Boston, which originally was not more than 625 acres of 
firm ground. ‘The buildings were of wood, with thatched 
roofs, seldom painted, and built in close rows. with one 
end toward the street. 

5. The people must have looked interesting. ‘The 
boys wore wigs and cocked hats like the men. Red 
coats, cocked hats and wigs were worn by gentlemen. 
The dresses of the ladies were very elaborate, the hair 
being arranged to stand up high, and the skirts being 
held out by big hoops. 


- 


5. RECITITATION—“Boston,” Horace E. Scudder. ‘See 
page 240, “Boston Town,” by H. EK. Scudder. 


6 “THE STORY OF THE SIEGE.’— 

The siege of Boston began soon after Washington took 
command of the American army under the historic elim 
in Cambridge in July, 1775. The first thing for the colo- 
nists to do was, of course, to drive the British out of 
our New England metropolis. Fortifications were built 
at various points around Boston, 20,000 men were in the 
two camps at Roxbury and Cambridge, entrenched be- 
hind a line of forts and redoubts, protecting a distance 
of twenty miles. ‘The provisions of the British garrison 
were cut off. ‘The British general, Howe, and his force 
of 11,000 men found themselves in a bad predicament, 
The distress of the troops and of the inhabitants grew to 
be very great. Boston was like a prison. ‘The suffering 
and privations continued throughout the winter, houses 
and wharves being broken down and used for fuel by 
the soldiers. The activity and attacks of the American 
troops in February created great alarm among the Brit- 
ish which finally reached its climax in the determination 
to get out of Boston. In order to prevent their burning 
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up the city and causing greater suffering to the innocent 
inhabitants, as they threatened to do if their departure 


was disturbed, they were permitted to go without being ~ 


attacked by the American troops. Had the British tried 
to do any harm to the town, General Washington would 
have at once made an assault. It took General Howe 
about two weeks to get ready to leave Boston. The Brit- 
ish gathered up everything of value that they could and 
loaded their ships. Finally early on the morning of 
Sundap, March 17, the British troops embarked and 
sailed away. As they left, the American army came in 
and took possession of Boston in the name of the thirteen 
united colonies of America. 


7. BOSTON PATRIOTS (By eight pupils).— 

1. I have been reading about the Boston patriots who 
did such splendid service for our country in connection 
with the siege of Boston. Foremost among them was 
James Otis, who had paved the way for the liberty-loving 
colonists to assert their rights. Otis was a champion of 


liberty, eloquent and powerful and beloved by the 
people. 


2. ‘Then there was Samuel Adams, chief of the Boston 


revolutionists and opposers of General Gage, and a man 
of great firmness and decision. He was governor of 
Massachusetts and a member of the continental con- 
gress. 

3. The gifted John Adams is another Boston patriot 
whose name we honor and who was alsoa member of 
the continental congress. John Hancock was a Boston 
patriot of great weaith who gave of his means to help 
the cause of liberty. 

4. Dr. Joseph Warren was one of the partiotic doc- 
tors of Boston who did good service on the various com- 
mittees. James Bowdoin was a helper in the cause of 
liberty, and an eminent lawyer of his time. Then there 
were James Lovel, the schoolmaster; the rich and pa- 
triotic John Pitts, and Josiah Quincy, Jr., who was on a 
mission to England. 





(Continued on page 277.] 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


CONDUCTED BY THOMAS TAPPER, 


MUSIC APPRECIATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
BY CAROLINE V. SMITH, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Winona, Minn. 


In considering music in the high school we face a 
condition—not a theory. Conditions vary in dif- 
ferent localities, and the application of a theory de- 
pends largely upon locality. The music course 
of a wind-swept prairie town as compared with 
that of a city like St. Paul or Minneapolis is not 
one and the same thing, because conditions differ 
widely. One is without any music supervision, or 
music in any form; the other is surrounded by all 
the influences 1equired in furthering musical 
growth. Musical life, like all other life, is a 
process of evolution, which should begin in the 
kindergarten and continue throughout the high 
school. 

Theoretically a high school course in music ought 
to be conducted on the same lines as is a course in 
English or any of the languages taught in the high 
school. Practically, this has been quite impossible 
in both city and village. Much is being accom- 


plished in the grades; much needs still to be done 
in the high schools. 

The high school problem involves competent 
instruction quite as much as the adoption of a 
credit system. The village is without any instruc- 
tion; the city supervisor is greatly overburdened, 
and needs assistance to carry out a well defined 
course in both grades and high school. The re- 
sponsibility lies with the school official, whose at- 
titude on the music question needs to be modified. 
His idea of school music still appears to be thut the 
rehearsal of a few choruses for commencement 
and other school exercises is all sufficient; when 
this has been accomplished the high school music 
problem has been solved for all time. Such music 
does not require a very great outlay and not much 
teaching force. Music as a dignified credit subject 
must be viewed from an entirely different stand- 
point. More funds, more teaching force in large 
cities, more music periods, more time is needed to 
carry out a course which shall be deserving of an 
important place upon a high school program. The 





[Continued on page 269. } 
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CLASSES OF BOYS. 

There are all sorts of boys. N» two boys were 
ever alike, no two will ever be the same. The dif- 
ferences in boys from six to sixteen are greater 
than in men, for in those years they have not had 
the smoothing-off process of life’s experience. 

Bismarck, North Dakota, has one of the most 
attractive modest railroad stations in the country. 
It is made of the chippings of marble from the state 
capitol of Minnesota, in cement. On the exterior 
the effect is of Mexican adobe, only rougher and 
coarser than that can be made to appear, but 
within it shines with the brilliancy of every variety 
of glistening marble. The difference is in the fact 
that after the building was erected the exterior was 
left as it was made, while the interior was gone 
over with severe polishing instruments that took 
off the corners and gave a new surface to every 
exposed chip of marble. 

So men are more or less smoothed off by a 
multitude of experiences, while the boys are 
merely gone over by a few systematic influences. 
Every parent says, whether he has two children 
or twelve: “No two are alike.” And yet with the 
infinite variety boys may be easily classified. 

Of all physical features the tips of the fingers, 
in the arrangement of the curves, are the most 
varied. No two men have been found with finger 
tips alike, and yet the classification is so simple 
that the impression, of 100,000 men’s fingers may 
be card catalogued so that if any one of the men is 
caught and the impression sent from Australia, or 
any other place, the man’s name can be told in a 
minute, and there is no dodging tlie identification. 

The ordinary school-book classification deals with 
certain temperamental qualities, as phlegmatic, 
nervous, sensitive, etc., but with these phases I 
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have nothing to do except in the most indirect 
way, no more than with thick and thin boys, light 
and dark complexions, but rather with boys in 
their relation to circumstances and conditions, t> 
environment rather than inheritance. 
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PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

The Playground Association of America is or- 
ganized for the purpose of securing for all children 
in all cities their natural birthright—play— under 
natural conditions and elevating ivadership. Its 
scope is as broad as the impulse for play is uni- 
versal. 

The association aims especially to reach the chil- 
dren of the over-crowded tenement-house dis- 
tricts, where, with no open spaces, and often a 
population of from 2,000 to 3,000 to one block, 
physical, civic, and spiritual growch is impossible. 

The work of this association also includes chil- 
dren in more fortunate circumstances. Deprived 
of the opportunity to play, even though sur- 
rounded with every luxury, a child becomes ab- 
normal, oftentimes physically or mentally defi- 
cient, and still more often morally deficient. 

The plan of work for 1908 is to interest 
every American city in playgrounds and in a study 
of possible playground sites; then to co-operate in 
starting the work; to determine by conference of 
leading supervisors of play, machine companies 
and mechanics, model standard equipments fer (a) 
home playground, (b) school playground, (c) 
municipal playground; to provide model courses 
in playground administration for normal schools, 
summer schools, physical training schools and col- 
leges; to recommend state playground legislation; 
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and to promote athletic games and _ folk 
dancing in connection with = schools. 
PATRIOTIC | SACRIFICE. 
Miss Theodosia Dargan of Stareburg, S. C., in a 


recent address, referring to the sacrifice that men 
and women made in 1861-5, and to the spirit in 
which they did it, asked: “Why is it not as patriotic 
to make sacrifices for peace as war? ‘To make 
men as to slay them? To save a nation’s manhood 
and womanhood as its territory?” Indeed, why 
not? 

It is not as much of an emergency, 
It does not come as a crisis. 
vital, however. America needs sacrifice on the part 
of statesmen. It needs them to place education 
ahead of the navy in public appreciation, ahead of 
a multitude of things to which public attention is 
devoted, ahead of politics, positions, and party. 

The teachers are making patriotic sacrifice to 
the limit. They have no right to make more until 
the public does something in this line. There are 
no other Americans who are making as great patri- 
otic sacrifice as are the teachers as a class. 

It is well worth their while to rake such sacri- 
fices because of the higher reward that is theirs. 
but when the country pensions its soldiers and re- 
fuses to pension any of its teachers, the situation 
is distressing. 

Any teacher who has given his life to the coun- 
try for thirty, forty, or fifty years to saving and de- 
veloping boys and girls has rendered a patriotic 
service that deserves recognition. 


that is all. 
It is none the less 
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A TRUANCY COMPLICATION. 


A question of legal interpretation has arise. out 
of the labor situation in Chicago to puzzle the 
brains of the truant officers. The new Illinois 
compulsory education law provides that ever) 
child” in the state between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen must be in school “if not employel at soine 
regular vocation.” The department of compul- 
sory education has been making strenuous efforts 
to carry out its provision, and has put a largs force 
of truant officers in the field wiih instructions to 
spare no one. Of late, however, scores of cases 
have been found in which boys and girls between 
the ages mentioned have had employment, but 
lost it in the “laying-off’ process which came in 
the wake of the financial panic. Usualiy they 
have pleaded that they expect to get jobs within a 
few days. ‘The letter of the law, say the truant 
officers, demands that the children be in school 
or at work; its spirit is that, where there is a genu- 
ine case of necessity, the child be allowed to earn 
its living. Where a child has a school certifi- 
cate, and gives satisfactory evidence of hayi.g had 
employment which he or she has lost, a reasonable 
length of time is allowed to get a new job. Just 
what a “reasonable length of time” is, is pretty 
hard to say sometimes. 


——~ 
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WHAT IS RURAL? 


The government must speedily reform its state- 
ments and its figures along many lines, but in none 
so soon as in regard to urban and rural. 

In all census returns, educational and other, an 
urban community has 4,000 population and up- 
wards; a rural community is one with less than 
4,000. This is misleading. 

State Superintendent F. G. Blair of Illinois was 
the first to ring out a clarion note of warning. He 
says the rural community is any community that 
has a one-room school building. Congressman 
C. R. Davis says that community with not more 
than 500 is rural. At any rate we must stop call- 
ing all places of fewer than 4,000 rural. 

Of course places with from 2,000 to 4,000 are not 
urban, but some term, such as village or suburban, 
must be introduced. 
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THE DEGREE OF “AGR. D.” 


The University of Chicago is to teach agricul- 
ture in a way to rival, if not surpass, the state col- 
leges. The degree of “Agr. D.” looks like a 
really scholarly affair. Only college graduates 
will be admitted to the Agricultural school of the 
University of Chicago. Ten wealthy men, own- 
ing farms within a short range of Chicago, have 
offered the use of their property to the university 
in its efforts to develop some advanced agricultur- 
ists. Professor William Hill is to be in charge. 
He expects to do a much higher class of work than 
is done in any agricultural college. 

It will be for the practical application of the sci- 
ence of agriculture, and will serve to meet the 
needs of three classes of people :— 

1. Owners of specialized farms who desire ex- 
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pert advice, efficient farm management, and a high 
grade of student labor. 

2. Young men schooled in the science of agri- 
culture, who feel the need of a practical training 
in economics and the management of farms, in 
order that they may aid in the organizing of this 
industry on a businesslike basis and thus secure a 
more successful career. 

3. An increasing number of boys and young 
men, who desire a practical training in the art of 
agriculture, with a view either of operating for 
themselves, or working as employees on specialized 
farms. 


ot —_——- 
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MR. DAVID H. BROWN. 


In the death of Mr. David H. Brown of the firm 
of Thompson, Brown & Co. Boston loses one of 
the long-time publishers, universally known and 
uniformly respected. In young manhood he 
formed the partnership which continued for nearly 
half a century. The list of books was small, but 
their introduction was promoted with a personal 
attention and devotion quite unusual. The busi- 
ness will be continued by Henry P. Kendall 
and Frank Smith. 








eee 
BENEVOLENCES OF 1907. 


Of the important gifts to charity in 1907 New 
York leads with ninety-two donors; Pennsylvania 


follows with sixty-nine; Massachusetts is 
third, with forty-seven; Illinois fourth, with 
thirty-six; Michigan, seventeen; Wisconsin, 
sixteen; New Jersey, fifteen; Connecti- 
cut, thirteen; Missouri, thirteen; Maryland, 
eleven; Ohio, nine; Indiana, eight; California, 


seven; Minnesota, six; Georgia, six; Virginia, six; 
District of Columbia, six; New Hampshire, five; 
and every other state has from one to four impor- 
tant gifts recorded. 
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THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 


Hamilton W. Mabie has been saying some 
deeply uncomplimentary things of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” If we did not know him well 
we should suspect him of being afflicted with sen- 
sational germs as this is the way a man usually 
begins a downward career. It is the road Triggs 
took and numerous other fellows. This is surely 
not the cause of Dr. Mabie’s outburst, but there 
is no satisfactory explanation. No one has ever 
claimed that “The Star-Spangled Banner” was in 
Wagner’s class or in any other classic composer's 
line, but it has for half a century sent a glorious 
thrill of patriotic ardor through practically every 
audience, in doors or out, before which it has been 
sung. © College songs are not often classic, no 
more are college yells, nor are the songs of the 
“Moody and Sankey” collections, but all these 
have done their part in great awakenings. Not 
all the sermons of yesterday, to-day, and to-mor- 
row have been, are, or will be scientific or classic. 
It will be a sad day for the world when college 
boys, evangelists and preachers are to be held up 
to ridicule because some classic or scientific critic 
will not O. K. their efforts. 
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SPELLING BEES. 


The will of Vernum Lincoln leaves $500 to the 
treasurer of the town of Andover, Mass., in trust 
for the purpose of providing prizes for annual old- 
fashioned spelling matches to take place there. It 
is provided that the matches shall take place in a 
public hall, the contestants being between ten and 
eighteen years old, the old-fashioned method ot 
“choosing up” to be used. Prizes of $10, $6, and 
$4 are to be awarded yearly to the three who are 
last to be “spelled down.” 
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NEW OFFENCE OF WOMEN STUDENTS. 


Men students’in the psychology class of Profes- 
sor William Waugh of the University of Chicago 
have petitioned their professor to forbid the wear- 
ing of picture hats by girls in the classroom. 
They assert the forests of veils and plumes inter- 
rupt their gaze upon the professor and cause them 
to flunk. On Monday the professor sent out flunk 
notices to more than three-fourths of the men in 
the class, and the following petition was their re- 
sponse: ‘Resolved, that we petition our instructor 
to have the young ladies wear smaller hats or else 
be instructed to keep them removed while in the 
classroom. 
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CHICAGO FRATERNITIES. 


The following resolutions of the Chicago board 
of education will virtually abolish the secret so- 
cieties of the high schools:— 

“Whereas, the school board recognizes the 
value of social life among the pupils of the high 
schools and realizes that the so-called secret socie- 
ties are an ill-advised attempt to meet this legiti- 
mate need; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that on and after April 1, 1908, all 
the pupils attending the public high school of the 
city of Chicago who are members of secret societies 
having their existence or activities, in whole or in 
part, in any public high school of said city, shail 
be suspended. Be it further 

“Resolved, that as far as possible, in every high 
school a room shall be set aside for the social uses 
of the pupils and that every opportunity be granted 
them for organizing the social life of the scnool in 
a way which shall be inclusive of every pupil in the 
school.” 








UNIVERSITY TEACHERS’ COURSES. 


Every city with a local university is more greatly 
blessed than it appreciates. Cincinnati has a city 
university of its own and the benefit to the public 
schools is only beginning to appear. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago is proving to be of practically as 
much benefit to the city as though it was supported 
by the city. In New York city both the Teachers’ 
College and the School of Pedagogy place their 
vast equipment at the disposal of the teachers at 


‘times when they can avail themselves of them. 


The University of Pennsylvania is doing a similar 
service for Philadelphia, and now Boston Univer- 
sity is, to all interests and purposes, a city institu- 
tion so far as the development of  thz 
teachers, scholastically and professionally, is 
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concerned. This year its pvovision is fat 
beyond that of any other year. Professor 
Marshall L. Perrin will give courses in 
Anglo-Saxon and in German. In the Engi-sh 


department Professor Ebenezer Charlton Black 
will give courses in the English novel, 1740-1814; 
literary criticism from Dryden to Matthew Arnold, 
and in advanced composition. Professor Joseph 
Taylor offers courses in Greek literature. 
Courses in Latin will be given by Professor 
Thomas B. Lindsay. Two courses in music will 
be given by John P. Marshall and Samuel W. 
Cole. 
10+ 0 Qre- ge. 


The Minnesota attorney-general has given an 
opinion that parents or guardians cannot open 
letters or mail addressed to minor children under 
their care. This is when the consent of the minor 
children is not given. The same prohibition, Mr. 
Weeks holds, extends to principals of schools and 
those at the heads of colleges and orher institutions 
of learning. Even the consent of pupils’ parents 
or guardians is not sufficient. The party sending 
the letter alone can give such authorization. 


Dr. William T. Hornaday says you must study 
wild animals caged in order to know fullv their 
nature. This goes farther than wild animals. 
Human nature must be harnessed before we can 
know it. 


We may as well face the fact that to-day, and 
to-morrow, the main business of education is its 
service in the actual uses of daily life, domestic, 
social, and industrial, physical, mental, and moral. 


All honor to Newburyport, Mass., one of the 
few cities that has put both the superintendent and 
teachers on permanent tenure. This is a long 
step in advance. 


Professor J. C. Monaghan of Washington, D. 
C., pronounces Milwaukee “the Boston of the 
West.” Thank you. 

Chicago is trying to see her way clear financially 
to establish a commercial high school and trade 


schools. 


The wonder is that the schools are as good as 
they are with all the opportunities for them to be 
WOrses 

A playground is never an expense to any city. 
It is an investment which pays a large cash divi- 


dend. 


The number of graduate students in college is 
ten times as great as twenty-five years ago. 


Helen Keller’s “Sense and Sensibility,” in the 
February Century, is intensely interesting. 


California promised 5,000 for the Los Angeles 
meeting. She enrolled 6,306. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 


Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 
You will never long deceive a child. 


N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 
[Continued from page 265.] 





burden of carrying on a high school course in 
music should not be placed upon the supervisor 
alone, but should be shared by school officials and 
all the musical interests of a community. 

In applying the word appreciation to a high 
school course in music I would dwell upon three 
phases of the work:— 

1. Appreciation of a beautiful tone quality. 

2. Appreciative and intelligent sight-reading. 

3. Appreciation of the classics in both vocal and 
instrumental music. 


VOICE TRAINING. 


I would place voice training first in a course in 
music appreciation in any school. 

Among all branches taught in special schools in 
music voice training seems to receive the least at- 
tention. 

I regret to say that in schools preparing super- 
visors for active work melody writing and that 
greatly overworked idea, ear training, appear to 
be emphasized at the expense of voice training. 
The principles of voice production are not under- 
stood and therefore not applied in the schoolroom. 

The fundamental thing in school music should 
be a sweet, musical, well-modulated voice, and the 
proper care and training of the voice requires in- 
finitely more skill than the presentation of many 
of the so-called “problems” of a purely technical 
nature. Not everyone without training can dis- 
cover and correct a faulty use of the voice. 

Aside from ordinary faults, such as the nasal 
and throaty tone, there are two critical periods in 
the development of the child voice. The first 
period involves the change from the monotone 
voice to the singing tone—this condition is found 
in the kindergarten and early primary grades. In- 
dividual attention and special training will over- 
come this difficulty, and so start the child out right 
at the very beginning of his musical career. 

The second decisive period begins during the 
mutation period and continues more or less 
throughout the high school course. Great skill 
and care should be exercised in dealing with the 
boy voice throughout the high school years. 

If the head tone were employed all through the 
grades much harm might be prevented. This sim- 
ple and yet natural use of the voice seems to be a 
revelation to most of our students upon entering 
the normal. The voice of each student is tested 
upon being classified and I am sorry to say that 
many students employ the thick or chest tone 
throughout the scale. Such a condition ought not 
to exist and while the schoolroom is not the place 
for developing artistic voices, we ought to 
look for a clear, sweet musical tone, which de- 
pends largely upon the simplest use of the head 
tone throughout the grades. 

Again, whenever and wherever the voice is used 
correctly the teacher can approach the pupil more 


sasily with the music of the masters. <A good 
tone is a thoughtful tone, a poor tone is oftimes a 
thoughtless tone, Unti} the finer, inner life is 


quickened through the use of a thoughtful, well 
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modulated tone not much is possibie in a course in 
music appreciation. 

I would, therefore, be inclined to make a correct 
use of the speaking and singing voice of the appre- 
ciation of a beautiful tone quality, one of the re- 
quirements for receiving final credits in music. 

A most helpful series of articles upon the 
“Speaking Voice,” by Katherine Jewell Everts, 
is being published in a current magazine. The 
principles, as laid down by Miss Everts and ap- 
plied in the schoolroom, would soon revolutionize 
the American voice. 


SIGHT READING. 

3y appreciative sight-reading I refer to a realiza- 
tion, to a discovery, perhaps, of that which is 
beautiful in the musical ideas of a composition; to 
trace and compare the various melodies as in a 
simple folk song; to notice the harmonic structure 
as ina choral; to follow the counterpoint ina 
motet; the rhythmic qualities in many forms of 
music are very interesting. The swinging rhythm 
as found in the “Taunhauser March” is quite dif- 
ferent from that found in a little ‘““Minuetto Pas- 


torale,” by Purcell. All these and many other 
points can be brought to mind in the high school 
sight-reading class. The student should read 


many fine things found in choral music, and con- 
tinue doing so until he is as familiar with musical 
literature as he is with the classics in English. 
Credit ought to be allowed for excellence in sight- 
reading. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION. 

In ordinary life we either sing or play; some 
learn to do one or both very well, and then they be- 
come artists. 

However, the majority must be content with lis- 
tening to music. The art of listening to good 
music can be acquired by everyone, and so music 
appreciation is possible in village or city. A 
course in music appreciation can be given through 
a wise selection of* choral music and use of the 
Metro style. A study of musical form can be in- 
cluded in such a course, in fact many biographical 
as well as historical items can be introduced in the 
study of any one of the musical forms. 

The importance of a course in music apprecia- 
tion is dwelt upon in an editorial which appeared 
in the “Music Lovers’ Calendar” ot this year:— 

“It is significant that of the six Eastern institu- 
tions now granting entrance credit in music, three 
accept musical appreciation (i. e., the study of 
music for cultural purposes rather than for profes- 
sional ones); the three are Columbia, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, and Tufts, the last two having taken this step 
during the past year. There seems to be a grow- 
ing recognition of the fact that instruction in musi- 
cal appreciation is fundamentally necessary in our 
schemes of education in music.” 

Given these three alone—the right uSe of the 
voice, ability in sight reading, familiarity with the 
classics, all of which might be looked upon as in- 
struments in the hands of the pupil, is there any 
reason why he should not be an appreciative lis- 
tener in any community? 

If in the classroom could be added a course in 
elementary theory and harmony, also a course in 
imusical biography and history, it would seem as if 
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a sound foundation had been laid for future music 
study. 

It is not the mission of the high school to train 
artists or produce composers ; this field belongs to 
the special school in music. It is within the sphere 
of the average high school to produce sweet, musi- 
cal voices, to make sight reading possible, and to 
acquire a knowledge of the classics in music. 

Credits upon these three phases of a high school 
course ought to encourage and stimulate the work 
in many ways, and so lay a broad foundation for 
future study in vocal as well as instrumental music. 

Texts: A Course in Music Appreciation. “The 
Appreciation of Music,” Thomas Whitney Surette, 
Daniel Gregory Mason; published by H. W. Gray 
Company, 21 East 17th. street, New York city; 
“First Studies in Music Biographv,” Thomas Tap- 
per; “Descriptive Analysis of Pianoforte Works,” 
Edward Baxter Perry; “Stories of Symphonic 
Works,” Laurence Gilman. 


++O++ 
MALDEN SCHOOL INVESTIGATION. 


The report of the Malden, Mass., school committee of 
the full investigation of the complaints against a gram- 
mar school principal, while going into many details of 
interest to the pupils and teachers of that district, con- 
tains some general principles worthy of wide dissemina- 
tion. The following quotations may be of interest with 
respect to corporal punishment and the general relation 
of pupils to the school. 

“They [the petitioners] ignore the fact that the proper 
authorities have endorsed corporal punishment. It is 
sanctioned by law. It is sanctioned by committee exact- 
ment. The general question of its desirability in the 
schools, as of capital punishment in the states may be 
debatable. Some would forbid each. More hold each 
a necessary means to the enforcement of sgood order. 
But so long as this mode of discipline is authorized, to 
assail any master because he employs it is as illogical as 
to impeach the judge who in the fulfilment of his duty 
pronounces the death sentence. One who objects to 
either penalty should address himself to no single indi- 
vidual but to public sentiment which is the ultimate ar- 
biter. 

CONTROL OF CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL. 


“Closely related to this third class is the fourth. It 
deals with instances of what the complainants regard as 
interference with children out of school hours, either 
about the school building or at a distance from it. * * * 

“All such criticisms rest upon a radical mistake touch- 
ing the authority and accountability of the public school. 
It is not primarily an institution for teaching various 
branches of study, as reading, arithmetic, history. If it 
were, the right to sustain by public funds might well be 
challenged. It is an institution for training in good citi- 
zenship and is supported by the state because such 
training the state deems vital to its existence. The 
mental education which it gives is warranted because 
the trained and furnished mind is more valuable to the 
community than the untrained and ignorant. But the 
moral lessons which it inculeates, the deference to au- 
thority, the respect for the rights of others, the spirit of 
mutual helpfulness which is the spirit of true democracy 





—the teaching of these things is the charter right and 
duty of the public school. To promote this end the 


state vests large authority in its constituted officers, the 
teachers. Says Chief Justice Shaw, one of the greatest 
jurists Massachusetts has known: “The whole tone and 
tenor of the laws demonstrate that it was the intention 
of the legislature to make the public schools a system of 
moral training as well as seminaries of learning, * * * 
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It must be considered that the power of all teachers of 
schools, and of the committees or other managers, under 
whose direction they act, is a parental authority, to be 
exercised for the best good of the whole.’ 


PRINCIPLES SUSTAINED BY COURTS. 


“These principles have been repeatedly sustained by 
the courts. In several important cases it has been de- 
cided that pupils may be chastised and expelled for acts 
committed on the way to or from school and even at 
home if such acts are detrimental to the best interests of 
the school. Specific offences against which judgment 
has been pronounced are, insolence to the teacher, quar- 
reling or using profane language on the way home. 
These judicial decisions by no means sustain the claim 
of those parents who think their request that a child be 
dismissed from school should determine the matter or 
that they should be notified before a punishment or repri- 
mand is given. One court decision affirms that a pupil 
may be expelled for failure to take part in certain school 
exercises, although he acts under his parents’ direction; 
and another supreme court has decided that the right 
to determine when their children may be absent 
school does not belong to the parents. 

“We dwell upon the legal aspects of this matter be- 
cause we believe them unfamiliar to the general public. 
Especially do we wish in a spirit of helpfulness and in 
the hope of thereby securing mutual understanding and 
co-operation to place them before the parents of our 
Malden school children. It is clear from these legal de 
cisions and others which might be cited, that in placing 
his child in the public school the parent not only supple 
ments his authority but in a measure surrenders it to the 
teacher and the child passes in a degree from the family 
direction to the larger control of the state. In its duties 
and accountabilities the school is, has been for genera- 
tions, a socialized institution, that is, it is created by no 
individual but by the state, for the good of the state, and 
it takes its orders from the state and the state only. 

“This of course does not imply that faithful teachers 
are not always glad to confer with the parents and, re- 
verting to the Belmont school, we find that when such 
conferences have been held friction has generally disap- 
peared. We have ample ground for the belief that when 
the school has enjoyed the cordial support of the home, 
cases requiring discipline have been rare and, when they 
have arisen, have been settled without resort to extreme 
measures. 

“After a searching review of all the facts brought to 
our attention, we, the committee, 
that the charges are not sustained.” 

The report from which the above extracts are taken 
was unanimously adopted and signed by every member 
of the school committee. 


from 


affirm unanimously 


A. F. P. 
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DONATIONS FOR 1907. 


While it is impossible to trace the designation of 
all funds, it is easy to establish the fact that Penn- 
svlvania received $20,000,000; New York, $8,000,- 
000: Nebraska, $6,000,000; Massachusetts, $3,000,- 
000; New Jersey, $2,000,000 ; Illinois, $2,000,000 ; 





Washington, $1,500,000; Maryland, $1,500,000 ; 
Colorado, $1,500,000; Connecticut, $1,250,000; 


New Hampshire, $1,250,000; California, $1,000,- 
000: Ohio, $900,000 ; Indiana, $800,000; Rhode Is- 
land, $500,000; Missouri, $500,000; Towa, $500,- 
000; Oregon, $400,000; Nevada, $300,000; Minne- 
sota, $300,000; Michigan, $200,000; Virginia, 
$175,000; Maine, $160,000; Georgia, $150,000; 
Wisconsin, $125,000. | Nearly every other state 
gets above $25,000, 
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SCHOOL NURSES. 


The Boston board of education, on its own peti- 
tion, obtained from the legislature of 1907 an act 
authorizing the expenditure of money for school 
nurses. These are hospital graduates, appointed 
after competitive examination, and their work is to 
assist the school physician in detecting contagion, 
dressing minor hurts, and getting sick or injured 
children home or to the hospital. The nurses visit 
the homes, except in cases of infectious disease, 
which might be carried to school by the nurse, and 
give helpful suggestions to mothers about hygiene 
for the home. The school children are required 
‘by law to be confined in a small rocm four or five 
hours each day, and the parents of every one of 
them are entitled to feel sure that if any pupil con- 
tracts a contagious disease this will be discovered 
at once, and a spread of the infection prevented. 
The nurse meets the need. There is an inspec- 
tion of all the children in every school once in 
‘twenty-four hours for the detection of contagion. 
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PANIC VS. SELF CONTROL. 
BY FREDERIC ANDRES. 
A CONTRAST FOR YOUR PUPILS. 

On January 13, as recorded already in this paper, 
seven hundred members or friends of St. John’s 
Lutheran Sunday school filled the opera house of 
Boyerstown, Penn. Suddenly, startled by an ex- 
plosion, some began a dash for the doors. As 
people crowded into the aisles, men vainly stood on 
seats and cried, “Keep quiet! Stay where you 
are!” The orchestra struck up the music of a 
popular song, all on the stage took it up, and many 
begged the audience to wait and join in the sing- 
ing. Still the frightened crowd struggled towards 
the exits. In the efforts to check the mob a lamp 
was overturned, and to the senseless fright was 
added real reason for terror. Then the stampede 
passed beyond control. Whoever fell, man, 
woman, or child, met death under trampling feet, 
which bruised and crushed many a body beyond 
recognition. Of the seven hundred, one hundred 
and seventy were taken out lifeless. 

On January 24, eleven days later, fourteen hun- 
dred men were watching the rites of a secret or- 
ganization in the city hall of Portland, Me. Sud- 
denly, one man, William A. Turner, saw firemen 
dragging a line of hose up the main stairway. 
When they called, “The building is on fire!” he 
walked upon the platform, with the lives of that 
gathering in his hands. “Gentlemen,” he said, “it 
it believed that there is a fire in the upper part of 
this building. There is no danger to any of us, 
but I advise you to leave the hall quietly, but not 
to try getting out all at once.” The quiet, matter- 
of-fact manner in which the words were spoken 
prevented alarm. Gradually the crowd passed 
down the stairs and out upon the street. Not till 
they reached safety did they learn the extent of the 
danger. Then they found that the conflagration, 
originating in the city electrician’s room, had made 
the ringing of an alarm impossible and crippled the 
fire department at the outset. Before aid sum- 
moned from neighboring cities had helped check 
the flames, the great dome of the building had 
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crashed to the ground, leaving neither hall, floors, 
nor stairways. One of the worst fires in the his- 
tory of the city had endangered fourteen hundred 
lives, twice as many as were threatened at Boyers- 
town. That not one of that body received the 


. slightest injury was due to self-control, and that, 


in turn, was largely due to one man’s calmness. 





SNOWDROPS. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 


Brown University. 


It is ever a wonder to the plant lover that two 
kinds of flowers should, with their widely divergent 
qualities, perhaps arise from the same soil. One 
may possess poisonous attributes, while the other 
is perfectly innocent. Both are nourished on the 
same materials, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
various chemical salts. Something of character, 
however, inheres in one which is not found at all in 
the other. 

Still more marvelous is the relative resistant 
force exercised by plants of the same region 
towards the seasons. Even herbs may act quite 
divergently in withstanding the rigors of winter or 
the dry season, which in other lands replaces it. 
One may have in his garden bed two plants, both 
apparently delicate and succulent. Of these, one 
will die from a slight exposure to cold, while the 
other will flourish up to or into the winter. Can 
anything seem more fragile than chickweed? Yet 
it is with us always, following man and his pet 
canaries the world over. Among the plants we 
know best the snowdrops are good Arctic travel- 
ers. Often we find them blooming as early as St. 
Valentine’s day. It is no praiseworthy virtue in 
them that makes them thus resistent; they simply 
grow that way. The plant or animal that strug- 
gles with its environment, adapting itself by some 
neat arrangement, of course receives our highest 
commendation. For all that we love the snow- 
drops. The little plant, Galanthus nivalis, is a 
native of the old world. In England it is seen with 
the crocus and primrose, growing wild. With us 
it is perfectly hardy and perennial, but does not 
spread. At least, we have never seen it do so, 


‘while crocuses rarely, but certainly, do sometimes 


extend from their confines. A member of the 
Amaryllis family, which also gives us the jonquils, 
daffodils, indeed all the many beautiful Narcissi, 
the snowdrop is a dwarf, with a few narrow leaves, 
curled on the edges and white in the middle. The 
solitary flowers hang gracefully from the top of the 
slender scapes. They are six-parted, with three 
outer elliptic-oblong segments, pure white, and 
three inner obcordate ones tipped with apple- 
green. There are six stamens and a pistil formed 
of three carpels. 

Galanthus plicata, another species, comes from 
the Crimea, and is larger and handsomer, but not 
so well known. Someone has called the common 
species 

“The first pale blossom of the unripened year.” 


It fills a humble niche in literature and is even 
better known in art. The dainty flowers easily lend 
themselves to painting and design. Cousins of 
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these plants are “‘snow-flakes,’ of genus Leucoium, 
that come later in the season, They are taller 
and, if anything, handsomer. Perfectly hardy, 
they area distinct addition to the early garden. 
Two species are often seen in cultivation, the L, 
vernum and L. aestivium. In Switzerland the first, 
which is the smaller, is alpine or sub-alpine. 
These snowflakes show the same colors as snow- 
drops, white and apple-green. The first is a dwarf, 
and one-flowered to each scape; the second, tall, 
and with a cluster of blossoms, Both of them, as 
well as snowdrops, derived their technical names 
from Linnaeus. 
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FILIPINO STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

According to the annual report just published of Gen- 
eral Clarence R. Edwards, chief of the bureau of insular 
affairs, there were 183 Filipino students distributed 
among forty-seven American schools and colleges at the 
close of 1907 fiscal year. The largest number, thirteen, 
were at the University of Illinois, followed by Purdue 
University, with eleven. The courses pursued by these 
students and the number engaged in each course were:— 
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It will be noted that the time of these students in this 
country is being spent in preparation for educational or 
industrial work in the islands. In the year only three 
Filipino students had to be sent back for misconduct or 
neglect of studies. 

The value of this movement is shown in the fact that 
the students who finished last summer excelled in 
studies, in sports, in music, and especially in military 
science. In open competition they secured many valu- 
able prizes, one having earned a fellowship in a leading 
university of this country. 

General Edwards says: “It is not too much to say that 
as a whole the students have done remarkably well. 
While naturally handicapped by the language, they hold 
their own with American students, and in some,instances 
stand first in their classes. They are esteemed highly by 
instructors and classmates. Without a single exception, 
they exemplify to a high degree the Filipino characteris- 
tics of gentlemanly, courteous, and respectful demeanor, 
and almost without exception are earnest, faithful, and 
industrious. As a whole, they are such a body of active, 
intelligent, and progressive students as any country 
might well be proud of.” 
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R. W. A., Wisconsin: I find the Journal of Bducation 
very helpful, and consider it one of a very few excellent 
publications. I know of none that is better. 
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WHO WROTE ?—(IV.) 


“My Familiar’? 

“Yawcob Strauss’? 

“Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood”? 
“Burial of Lincoln”? 

“The Men Who Pumped”? 
“Diana of the Crossways’? 
“The Little Sandpiper’? 
“Hard Cash’? 

“The Teacher’s Dream”? 

“The Biglow Papers’? 

“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’? 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm’’? 
“Some Call It Evolution”? 
“Barchester Towers’ ? 

“Tom Sawyer’? 

“Robert Elsmere”? 

“The Heathen Chinese” ? 
“The Light of Asia’? 
“Psychology of Adolescence’? 
“Lucile”? 

“The Recessional’ ? 

“The American Commonwealth’’? 
“Origin of Species”? 

“Heat as a Mode of Motion’? 
“Rab and His Friends”? 

“The Footpath of Peace’? 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World’? 
“Tom Brown’s Schooldays”? 

“The Jungle Book’? 

“The Bonny Brier Bush’’? 

“Hail Columbia”? 

“MecFingal”? 

“The Age of Reason’’? 

“The Spy’? 

“Wake Robin’? 

“Whose Home is the Wilderness’ ? 
“Zig-zag Journeys’? 

“Unele Remus”? 

“The Gates Ajar’’? 

“The Birds’ Christmas Carol’? 
“The Lost Arts’? 

“Lead, Kindly Light’? 

“Home, Sweet Home’’? 

“Auld Lang Syne’? 

“The Battle Cry of Freedom’’? 
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ANSWERS TO WHO WROTE.-—(II.) 
William Wordsworth. 
Marietta Holley (Josiah Allen’s wife). 
S. T. Coleridge. 

Bret Llarte. 

Holines. 

Lord Byron. 

Charles Sumner. 

P. B. Shelley. 

Charles I. Browne. 
John Keats. 

Henry Ward Beecher. 
Thomas Moore. 
Phillips Brooks. 
Richard B, Sheridan, 
Kichard Grant White. 
Thomas Campbell. 
Vitz-Greene Halleck. 
Jane Austen. 

George William Curtis. 
Thomas Hood. 
Emerson. 

Charles Lamb. 
Hawthorne. 

Thomas DeQuincey. 
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100. Longfellow. 

101. Jane Porter. 

102. Whittier. 

103. Tennyson. 

104. Whittier. 

105. Robert Browning. 
106. Poe. 

107. Alice Hegan Rice. 
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PROMOTION BY SUBJECTS. 


Dear Mr.,Winship: I was very much interested in the 
article, “Promotion by Subjects,” contributed by Princi- 
pal S. Steffens of Lima, Ohio; and like him was surprised 
to learn that this plan was not generally followed in high 
schools, and that it was even now necessary to resort to 
long arguments to prove the advisability of such pro- 
cedure. This plan has heen followed in the Findlay high 
school for nineteen years and I have no reason to dis- 
continue its use. Mr. Steffens and I have been working 
for the past twenty years in adjoining county-seat towns, 
and though we have met quite frequently, we have never 
once, to my certain knowledge, spoken about the great 
“find” that we each had made independently of the other, 

I might add that in the choice of studies for pup'Is 
who have failed in a part of their work very naturally 
an advanced subject kindred to the one completed will 
be assigned by the principal, a science following a sci- 
ence, English following English, and so on. sy adopt- 
ing this plan I can recall quite a number of pupils that 
have been kept in school, and in five years were able to 
complete in a very creditable manner the regular four- 
year course. Very truly yours, 

J. F. Smith, Findlay, O. 
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FABRIC NAMES WHICH HAVE A MEANING. 


Muslin is named from Mosul, a city on the banks of the 
Tigris, in Asia. 

Cambrie is from Cambrai, a city in France. 

Gauze is probably from Gaza, in Syria, though possib’y 
from the Hindoo gazi, meaning thin cloth. 

Baize, which we commonly think of as green, was 
named from its original color, a reddish-brown. The 
word is really the plural of bay, and the color is that of 
the horse which is known by that name. A form of the 
word is common to many tongues. 

Damask is readily seen to be from the city of Dam- 
aseus, in Syria. 

Silk and serge are both from the Latin Seres, meaning 
the Chinese. ‘These fabrics first came from that portion 
of Asia which is now northern China. 

Velvet is froin the Italian velluto, meaning woolly, 
this from the Latin vellus, a fleece. Vellum is a deriva- 
tive of the same root—a pelt or hide. 

Bandanna is from the Indian word meaning to bind 
or tie, and refers to the manner of tying knots in the 
fabric to prevent the dye from reaching every part. In 
this way spots are left white, and a rude pattern remains 
in the cloth. 

Alpaca comes from the animal of the same name, in 
Peru. It is of the llama species, and its wool is used to 
make the fabrie which is so popular for summer gar- 
ments. 

Calico first came from Calicut, a town in India which 
was once celebrated for its cotton cloth. 
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E. H., New York: Permit me to write you in expres- 
sion of my admiration for your Journal of Education. I 
have read it weekly for many years but it seems to me 
that it is better now than ever. 

k. G. L., Massachusetts: The Journal is as intensely 
alive from crown to sole as Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
in his palmiest days. Go on forever! 

Cc. M. P., Maine: The Journal is an inspiration to the 
teacher. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


CHAPTERS IN RURAL PROGRESS. By Kenyon L, 
Butterfield, president of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
276 pp. Price, $1.00, 

President Butterfield has in two years done more to 
awaken scholarly and popular interest in rural progress 
in Massachusetts than any other man has ever done, and 
no man is in better condition to advise and counsel reé- 
garding the promotion of rural interests than he and he 
has been helped in his studies in royal fashion by the 
aid of the Carnegie fund which has enabled him to com- 
mand the services of Professor Burbank of Kalamazoo 
and others in securing exact data. President Kenyon 
L. Butterfield of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
emphasizes in this book the importance of the social as- 
pects of the rural community and describes some of the 
newer movements resulting in the expansion of rural life, 
There are chapters on the work of the various agencies 
for rural development, such as the agricultural colleges, 
the farmers’ institutes, rural schools, the Grange, the 
country church, ete. President Butterfield speaks from 
an intimate knowledge of the work of these social insti- 
tutions, gathered through many years’ experience in 
close contact with agricultural education and organiza- 
tion. Some of the most significant chapters are grouped 
under “Forward Steps,” including “The Social Side of 
the Farm Question,” “An Untilled Field in Rural Educa- 
tion,” and “Federation for Rural Progress.”” He says in 
the introduction: “The American farm problem, partieu- 
lamly its sociological aspect, has not as yet had the at- 
tention that it deserves from students. Much less have 
the questions that concern rural social advancement 
found the popular mind; in truth, the general city public 
has not been deeply interested in the farmer. But there 
seem to be recent indications that the sentiment is 
changing. The marvelous development of agricultural 
education, the renewed study of the rural school, the 
widespread and growing delight in country life, have all 
aroused an interest in and presage a new attention to ru- 
ral conditions. The sociologist can hardly afford to 
omit the rural classes from the scope of his study, espe- 
cially if he desires to investigate the practical phases of 
his subject. Moreover, no one with intelligent noticns of 
affairs should be ignorant of the forces that control ru- 
ral life.” This is a positive contribution to the whole 
question of service to the rural community by the seco! 
and the state. It is a book that every one interestel in 
rural problems must read in order to be intelligent in his 
thought on this subject. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
Nine volumes in New Normal Courses. Edited by 
Charles H. Sylvester and William F. Rocheleau. 

1. Grammar and Analysis; Compesition and Rhetoric: 

Bookkeeping. 

Reading; American and British Literature; Mu: ce, 
Arithmetic; Elementary Algebra; Higher Algebra. 
Pedagogy and Methods: Educational Psychology. 

5. Geography; Physical Geography: Physiology and 

Hygiene. 

General History. 

7. Physics; Plane Geometry; Drawing. 

United States History; Civil Government; Klemen- 
tary Economics. 

9. Botany; Elementary Agriculture; History of Edw 


tm Ol 


x 


eation. 
378-388 Wabash avenue, Chicago: Bellows Brothers, 
proprietors. 


The Correspondence schoo] has come to stay and is as 
securely anchored as the evening schools, the summer 
school, the Chautauqua assembly, and other thoroughly 
organized and equipped movements for furnishing op- 
portunities for those who find it impossible now to tate 
a regular school course where residential life and all one’s 
time is required. Prejudice has always awaited every 
one of these features of education and yet all have won 
their way. Emerson, seventy-five years ago, put there 
prejudices of human nature rather vigoroisly in this 
wise:**The new is always hated by the old, and to those 
who dwell in the old seems like an abyss of skepticism. 
But the eye becomes wonted to the new because the eye 
and it are effects of the same cause.” None of the new 
phases of education have been more heroic in their new- 
ness than the correspondence school. The time-honored 
practice has been questioning, reciting, and criticisin s 
face to face. Absent treatment was at first so unreal 
that it jarred “constituted authority” badly. The first 
efforts were experimental and as such were sometimes 
crude. The dignitaries, the watch dogs of ‘“constitut 
authority,” the conventionalists saw the first exper'!- 
mental models condemned then, have never looked fur- 
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ther, and to this day do not realize the perfection of tho 
practice as well as the theory. Nothing in the whole realm 
of education, public or private, is ‘more completely aud 
skilfully adapted to the specific needs of the students 
than is the best work in books and examinations such as 
are prepared and presented by the International School 
of Correspondence. 

The nine volumes of the New Normal Courses are pre- 
pared at every point for absent treatment, for the per- 
sonal use of the student when he cannot have a guide 
ever at hand, for an individual mastery of all difficul- 
ties, for a valuable examination of what one knows as 
the result of individual study. There are twenty-four 
branches classified as follows:— 

Language: Grammar and Analysis, Reading, Composi- 
tion, and Khetoric, American and British Literature. 

Mathematics: Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, Higher 
Algebra, Geometry, Bookkeeping. 

Sciences: Geography, Physical Geography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Physics, Botany, Elementary Agriculture. 

History and Economics: United States History, Civil 
Government, General History, Elementary Economics. 

Music and Drawing: Music, Drawing. 

Professional Branches: Pedagogy and Methods, Edu- 
cational Psychqlogy, History of Education. 

As will be readily seen, the courses, as represented by 
the nine text-books, cover every feature one could wish 
who would equip himself with scholarly power, but can- 
not stop his regular work and take up his residence with 
a master. The books are admirably made, beautifully 
illustrated, and contain important maps and charts. 


THE WIDE-AWAKE SECOND READER. By 
Murray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
tifully illustrated. Price, 35 cents. 
The title of this book, as of its predecessors, ‘Wide 

Awake Primer” and “Wide Awake First Reader,” is ap- 

propriate, for there is on every page and in every illns- 

tration the life and action which the title suggests. It is 
almost literally true that no line of this book has been in 
any other “Second Reader,’ whch means much in these 
days when a child is like to find much repetition in the 
various readers provided for him. This does not mean 
that the lessons have been written especially for the 
book and therefore have a sameness of style but merely 
that Miss Murray feeds in new pastures, where Laura 

B. Richards, Louise Chandler Moulton, Mary Blaisdell, 

Blanche M. Channing, Edith Colby Banfield, Rosalind 

Richard, Madge A. Bigham, Grace E. Ward, Anna Von 

Rydingsvard, Eleanor C. Hull, Etta Austin Blaisdell, 

Mary B. Wilkins, and others have scattered’ charming 

children’s stories. The grading is carefully and_ skil- 

fully attended to, and the vocabulary is of second grade 
quality and character. 


Clara 
Cloth. Beau- 


DE MAISTRES’ LES PRISONNIERS DU CAU- 
CASE. Edited.,by Charles Wesley Robson. 16mo. 
Semi-flexible cloth. 72 pp. List price, 30 cents. 

LE PLUS JOLIS CONTES DE FEES. Edited by 
Jules Lazare. l6mo. Semi-fiexible cloth. 130 pp. 
List price, 35 cents. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The first of these two French texts is a charming story 
of the fortunes of a Russian officer who had fallen into 
the hands of the fierce people of the Caucasus. By those 
who are competent to judge, it is considered one of the 
gems of French literature. It is designed for students in 
an advanced grade in French. The second text is se- 
lected for junior classes in French, and is made up of 
popular and charming fairy tales. There are twelve in all 
of these, and they have been chosen for their simplicity, 
and freedom from difficult idioms and constructions. 
vocabulary accompanies each text. 


THE BOY GEOLOGIST. By Professor E. J. Houston, 
Central High school. Philadelphia. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Company. Cloth. Illustrated, 320 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

A fine story of boys’ boarding-school life, in which two 
of the boys are conspicuous, one for his proficiency in 
chemistry, and the other as an amateur geologist. All 
the incidents—even to the fight—are such as belong to 
sane and healthy Jads, who are feeling and finding their 
way to manhood with its duties and privileges. Run- 
ning all through the story is a thread of nature study, 
with special reference to volcanic forces and_ earth- 
quake disturbances. Incidentally the chemical elements 
and their place in the world are given an expression. It 
is a good book for a lad to read, and it will add no little 
to the reader’s stock of information about some of the 


giant forces that have helped to make the planet what it 
is. 
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DRAMATIC FRENCH READER AND GRAMMAR. 
By Lorley Ada Ashleman, M. A., of University of Chi- 
cago. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. 300 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Here is a group of twelve brief plays from the French, 
designed for reading in that tongue in the high school 
course. The plays are well selected, being from Michelet, 
Moliere, Corneille, Daudet, etc., and give the best ex- 
amples of French diction. The second part of the book 
has 100 and more pages comprising French grammar, and 
is both comprehensive and careful in its arrangement. 
The third part is a sixty-page vocabulary covering all the 
words and intricate phrases of the text. The work is ad- 
mirably planned and as finely executed, as is to be ex- 
pected from one who has had extended experience as a 
French mstructor. 


. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION OF STANDARD 
HYMNS AND TUNES. Edited by Edmund F. Saw- 
yer, instructor in music, State Normal school, Hyannis, 
Mass. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., publishers. Price, 
$1.25. : 

Here are sixty-nine standard hymns and tunes which 
every school will welcome. They are standard in a sense 
that all musicians appreciate, and popular in a way that 
all schools enjoy. There are three indexes: First lines, 
tunes and metrical index to tunes. A collection of 1,000 
tunes would scarcely have more that would be desirable 
than are in this Wallace collection because those usually 
selected from the large books are less. There are four- 
teen long metre, eleven common metre, four short metre, 
and the other sixty are divided among seventeen differ- 
ent metres. 


THE CARE OF THE BODY. By Francis Cavanagh, 
M. D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 292 pp. 
Price, $2.00, net. 
This is 4 master’s presentation of all phases of per- 

sonal hygiene. It deals with the most commonplace 
features of daily life with the regard that is their due. 
He realizes that all ordinary serious physical complica- 
tions are developed through neglect of simple disturb- 
ances which, because they are safely neglected nine times 
in ten, are fatally neglected the tenthtime. It is a genu- 
inely satisfactory book, one that should be known to 
every one seeking knowledge for the efficient teaching of 
the science of health, indeed of all who would care for 
their own health to best advantage. 





MACMILLAN’S POCKET AMERICAN AND ENG- 
LISH CLASSICS. Stevenson’s “Master of Ballan- 
trae, 283 pp; Sheridan’s Plays, 320 pp; Lamb’s 
“Tales From Shakespeare,” 370 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, 25 cents each. 

: This is, indeed, a pocket edition. By means of a 
clear type, good thin paper, and close trimming it is 
made possible to put the material of a dollar and a half 
book into one’s pocket for twenty-five ceuts. They are 
classics in which we are all interested. For twenty-five 
cents one can get a masterpiece in fiction, poetry, or es- 


says which enriches the mind, helping to culture of the 
highest order. 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Arranged by William Wistar Comfort of Haverford 
College. Cloth. 64 pp. Price, 25 cents. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

A delightful group of Saxon paragraphs which students 
with some knowledge of French may advantageously use 
to translate into that tongue. It will be found an excel- 
lent test of the student’s ability in linguistic transposition. 
The vocabulary contains a list of fully a thousand of the 
most common words, which will be a helpful guide to cor- 
rect translation. 

————— = 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


Scott’s “A Legend of Montrose.” 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

Pee Algebra.”” By Arthur Schultze. Price, 80 cents.— 
“Three Tragedies of Seneca.—Hercules Furens, Troades, Medea.”’ 
Introduction and Notes. By H. McM. Kingery. Price, 60 cents. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 

‘*Laboratory Lessons in Physical Geography.” By L. L. Everly, 


Edited by G. S. Gordon. 


R. E, Blount, and C. L. Walton. Price,56 cents.—‘“Simplicité—A 
Reader in French Pronunciation.’’ By Julius Tuckerman. Price, 
50 cents.——‘‘Elementary Algebra.’’ By F. H. Somerville. Price, 


$1.00. New York: American Book Company. 

*“*A Scrap-Book of Elementary Mathematics.’’ By W.F. White. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 

**Charles the Bold.’”’ ‘By Ruth Putnam. New York: G.P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

“Healthy Boyhood.” By Arthur Trewby.. Price, 40 cents.—— 
“Greek Lives from Plutarch.”’ Translated by C. E. Byles. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Little Letters to Boys Grown Tall.” By “Uncle Ned.” Price, 
50 cents. Chicago: The Abbey Press. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational! news to be inserted 
Leeder this heading are solitited from schoo! 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

April 4: Association of Mathematical 
Teachers in New England, Girls’ 
Latin school, Boston, 

April 21, 22, 23: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto, Canada; 
president, L. E. Embree, LL. D. ; 
secretary, R. W. Doane, Toronto. 

June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky Bduca- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Cc. Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
dent. 

June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, State College, 
Pa. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 
December 28: Montana State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Helena. 

February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. BE. A., Oklahoma 
city, Ok.; President, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


of 


EDUCATIONAL, ASSOCIATIONS 
OF NEW YORK. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 

leges in the state of New York; 

chairman, President Rush Rhees, 


Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 


Rochester University. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. David H. Brown, mem- 
ber of the firm of Thompson, Brown 
& Co., book publishers in this city, 
died suddenly February 21 at his 
home in West Medford, never having 
recovered from an accident received 
last December. He was born Aug- 
ust 17, 1836, in Raymond, N. H., the 
son of Joseph and Elvira Howard 
Brown. He was of colonial descent, 
many of his ancestors being promi- 
nent in the early settlement of the 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
colonies. After preparing for col- 
lege at Phillips Academy, he was 
graduated from Dartmouth in the 
class of 1861. In 1869 he entered the 
firm of Thompson, Bigelow & Brown, 
which later became Thompson, 
Brown & Co., one of the oldest 
schoolbook publishing houses in the 
country, and he was an active mem- 


ber of this firm until a short time 
before his death. Mr. Brown las 
been a prominent resident of Med- 


ford for many years, doing much in 
the agitation and accomplishment of 
civic improvements. 

BOSTON. The Washington's birth- 
day observances at the Lowell school 
took the unique form of an illustrated 
account of the development of the 
stars and stripes. Large banners, 
fastened at the ceiling, were enrolled 
as the description of each was recited, 
until all the earlier flags of our his- 
tory had been displayed. The flag 
exercises were led by G. A. R. veter- 
ans, escorted by Edwin Driest, Ger- 
trude Dick, and Katie Jaehnig, Adju- 
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tant-General W. A. Wetherbee, Patri- 
otic Instructor Lewis, Chap'ain 
Barnes, Past Commanders J. Payson 
Bradley, and D. L. H. Gleason, all of 
the Masachusetts department, G. A. 
R.; General Thomas Sherwin, Ser- 
geant Moses Greeley Parker, past 
president Massachusetts society, 8S. A. 
R.: Captain Knowles, Fifty-fourth 
colored volunteers; Naval Lieutenant 


Frank L. Harris, the last survivor of [ 


the Hayes Arctic expedition, and 
Flag Sergeant Carney of Colonel 
Shaw’s colored regiment. A large au- 
dience of graduates and parents filled 
the hall. The affair was under the 
charge of Submaster Edward J. Cox. 

WORCESTER. Miss Sarah Jane 
Newton, a teacher in the Worcester 
publie schools since 1861, and until 
the time of her illness a year ago a 
teacher in the Providence-street 
school, died February 25 at her howe, 
aged seventy-three years. She was 
born in Worcester and received her 
education in the public schoo's. Ter 
entire life has been devoted to teach- 
ing, there being but two Worcester 
teachers who outrank her in term of 
service. These are Miss Mary J. 
Mack of the Ash-street school, who 
was elected in 1852, and Miss Sarah 
I.. Phillips of the Belmont-street 
school, who was elected in 1858, A\l- 
though the records show that Miss 
Newton was elected a teacher in 1°61, 
her friends say that she taught in the 
public schools several years earlier. 

VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. A conference of 
the schools of Vermont with the uni- 
versity is being held at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont Thursday and Fri- 
day, March 5 and 6. General sub- 
ject: “The Teaching of Mathemat- 
ies.” The programme follows: 

Thursday afternoon—‘Mathemat- 
ics in Secondary School Curriculum”: 
1) “Ends Sought and Means of At- 


tainment,” Principal D. T. Page, 
Brigham Academy; (2) “Time and 
Place of Mathematics in Curricu- 
lum,” Principal W. A. Beebe, 
Peoples’ Academy. 

Thursday evening—“*Mathem:t- 


ics,” Professor C. J. Keyser, 
bia University. 

Friday morning—(1) “Complex 
Number,” Professor A. LL. Daniels, 
University of Vermont; (2) “The Use 
ot Graphs in Teaching Algebra,” C. 
Hi. White, Spaulding High school; 
discussion, led by Principal S. HH. 
Erskine, Rutland High school. 

Friday afternoon—(1) “Some Char- 
acteristic Features of Modern Geom- 
etry,” Professor G. D. Olds, <Am- 
herst College; (2) “Original Demon- 
strations in Geometry,’ J. BE. Dona- 
hue, Edmunds High school; discus- 


Colum- 


sion, led by Superintendent C. H. 
Dempsey, St. Johnsbury. 

Friday evening—‘The Carnecie 
Institution of Washington and _ Its 
Work,” President Robert Simpson 
Woodward. 

CONNECTICUT. 

STAMFORD. Miss M. Lucile 


Adams of New Haven bas been ap- 
pointed supervisor of physical train- 
ing in the public schools. 

MIDDLETOWN. Professor W. PF. 
Bradley of the chemistry department 
has been on a trip through Pennsyl- 
vania, visiting the high schools of 
Wilkesbarre and Scranton and Wy- 
oming Seminary at Kingston. He 
spoke at each school on “A Glimpse 
at the Constitution of Matter.” 
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OF TEARNING 


AND INFORMATION 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL) 
DICTIONARY 




















5,000 Iifsotretioes I. 


25,000 Added Words. | 
NOT ONLY IS THE WORK AN INDISPENSABLE | 
AID TO EVERY STUDENT BUT ALSO THE 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE 8URUOiS. 
All Btate Superintendents of Schools are & unit in 
their indorsement. 


Schoolbook Publishers adhere to it as standard. - 
College Presidents and Educators commend it. ¥ 
72 In every instance where State Purchases have been | 
hp made for the supply of public schools, the genuine | -| 
ay ‘Webster has been selected. 
‘Sj NO OTHER DICTIONARY CAN TRULY MAKE |” 
THE ABOVE STATEMENTS. 4 
The International was the only dictionary to receive 
the Gold Medal award at the James- 


town Exposition. Aisclniebest awards at St. Louis 4 





! WEBSTER'S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 3 
: Largest of our abridgments. Regularand Thin Paper 
ial =. Editions. rax6 PAGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 





CAUTION! The authentic Webster School Dic- 
tionaries abridgments of the International— 


Webster's Academic, 
Webster's High School, 
Webster's Common School, 
Webster's Primary School, 
can be identified by a circu- 
lar Trade-Mark on the front 
cover and our name on the 
title page. 

Accept nocheap imitations. 
Write for ‘‘DICTIONARY WRINKLES,” 


and Specimen P FREE. 
4 Mention in your request ‘Ais paper and receive a useful 

















Cuba, Panama, China, Japan, etc. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
] SHOULD YOU NOT OWN THE INTERNATIONAL? 





ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education 
|saac-Pitman’s Course in Shorthand,240 pp.cloth $1.50 

“I know of no subject taught in the high 
schools that is capable of giving more cultural 
and practical benefit to the students than 
shorthand. I have examined your ‘Course in 
Shorthand’ very carefully, and am pleased 
to state that I consider the simple grading— 
with sentences and position-writing from the 
first lesson— the logical arrangement and ped- 
agogical presentation combine to make it the 
most perfect American Shorthand text-book 
ever published.’”’— Woodford D. Anderson, 
Ph.D., Washington Irving High School. 

Send for particulars of Special Course for 
Teachers and Trial Lesson. 














ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq,, N.Y, 
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In the Panic Years of 1893-94 


Our Business Increased over 8O per cent. and has 


INCREASED EVERY YEAR SINCE! 


Why? Because School Boards HAD to Economize. 
Official Reports show a Great Saving effected by using the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


comprising the 
Holden Book Cover, Perfect Self-Binders 
“T” Back Binder and Transparent Papers 
DO NOT BE PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 





THE HOLDEN 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 











NORWICH. ‘The will of Adam 
Reid, the merchant, was recently pro- 
bated here, and among the bequests 

ras $10,000 to the Norwich [ree 
Academy, to enable poor boys to se- 
cure an education. 

Professor Edward (4. 
Yale, whose death was announced 
recently, graduated from the Nor- 
wich Free Academy in 1879, in the 
elass with his brother, Professor 
Henry Bourne. In 1895 he became 
professor of history at Yale. Ue 
married in 1895 Annie Eckelton of 
Stockbridge, Mass. His widow and 
six children survive him. 

NORTH STONINGTON. The 
committee has completed arranze- 
ments for the Wheeler School and 
Library lecture course. The next 
lecture will be given by Daniel §. 
Sanford, head master of the Sanford 
school, Redding Ridge, Conn., on the 
evening of March 10. The lecture 
will be illustrated with stereopticon. 


Bourne of 


The subject will be, “Iwo Unique 
Foreign Schools, Bedales . and 


Ilsenburg.” The next lecture will be 
by the author, Gerald Stanley Lee, 
on March 24, on “Some Rules for 
Keeping One’s Sense of Humor.” 
And the last in the course, on April 
17, will be by Professor Samuel 
Train Dutton, head of the Teachers 
College of Columbia University, on 
“The Higher Life of Nations.” These 
lectures are intended to be educative 
as well as entertaining and are free 
to all. 





MIPDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
WEST DERRY. Charged with 


having administered a _ beating to 
Jennie Sutton, fifteen years old, with 
a pick handle, a Baptist minister, 
principal of the West Derry schoo!s, 
has been fined $10 and costs and de- 
posed by the school board. 
WASHINGTON. Students of 
Washington and Jefferson College 
have “cut loose” again. This time 


in the main college building. All 
the furniture in Professor Wells 
room was thrown from a third-story 
window and broken to pieces on the 
ground. In the chapel a clean sweep 
was made. The benches were all 
earried out and placed in the main 
college corridor. The piano wis 
found lying face downward on the 
floor. This is the second act cf 
yandalism within a few weeks. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The department 


of superintendence, N. B. A., hus 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, W. H. Elson, Cleveland, 0O.; 


vice-presidents, D. E. Johnson, South 
Carolina, and Miss Ida Bender, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; secretary, A. C. Nelson, 
Salt Lake city. 





CENTRAL STATES. 





WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. Professor J. C. 
Monaghan of Washington, D. “., 


gives high praise to the board of edu- 
cation for the famous trade school 
movement of the city. He says it will 
make the city second to none in tie 
world. 


m 
> 





“There was a strange man here to 
see you to-day, papa,” said little 
Ethel, as she ran to meet her father 
in the hall. 

“Did he have a bill?’ 

“No, papa, he had 
—TUnion Signal. 


just a plain 


nose,” 


A visitor to Boston Common, pau -- 
ing at a gathering of Socialists, heird 
the peroration of a fluent speech: 
“When these principles are trium 
phant, we shall have comfort and 
happiness from Canada to Mexico, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Alpha to Omaha!’—Pacifie Unitarian. 


A LOCK YOU CAN’T PICK. 

“The key to success, my friend—” 
began the gentleman in black. 

‘Hang the key to success!’ cried 
ihe irritable man; “what I’m looking 
for is the keyhole.” 

ONE GOOD TURN, ETc. 

Third-floor 'Tenant—‘‘See here! I’m 
one of a2 committee of men in this 
apartment, and I’ve called to ask you 
to sell your flute.” 

Second-floor Tenant—*Delighted to 
see you. I’m one of another coinmit- 
tee, and was about to go up and ask 
you if you'd sell your baby.’—Janu- 
ary Lippincott’s, 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERS 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 
Total expense, including boar t 
sone oen g board and tuition, 
+ pong wet yy a degree given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for S -rin- 
tendents. "ee 
Delightful summer climate 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 





Wester Positions for Teachers. 


Numbers of calls for teachers are being re- 
ceived daily. Among positions we now have 
open are: Dean Domestic Science; Instructor 
Physical Culture; Professor Physics; Prin- 
cipal School Commerce Athletic "Coach; 
Sixth Grade; Second Grade: Professional 
Mechanical Engineering; Director School 
Music; High School Science; Eighth Grade 
High School, English; Principal large High 
School ; President Normal ; VeterinaryScience : 
Industrial Pedagogy; Forge Shop; Manual 
Training; College Englisb; Agricultural 
Chemistry ; Supt. Schools; High School Latin 
and English; Descriptive Geometry and 
Drawing; Professor Machine Design: High 
School English and History; High School 
Latin; Animal Husbandry; President State 
University; Stenography and Typewritir g. 
Numerous other positions open which we 
haven’t space to list. 

Send at once for new catalog 
Educational Departme F. Donnelly, 

THE BUSINESS-MEN’S 
CLEARING HOUSE COMPANY 
304-0 to 308 Century Bldg., i7thand Stout Sts. 
Denver. : 


nt. ¢ re 
Vanage? 








SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSIEM supplies uniform and correct time to 
all class-rooms, automatically operates all class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program, 
Send for ESTIMATES and BULLETIN 108. 
MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, ETC., for School Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. 


Board of Education. 


See bulletin No. 106. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs., 143 Liberty Street, New York 
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Evacuation Day Exercise. Where the soil is too good for a ty- | 9 ; 
rant, : 

[Continued from page 265. Where the air is too pure for a | ; 
—————_——— ReeEnCEREE am slave!” . 

‘ Jane A. Stewart. | : ; E; 

5. Some of the most pathetic let-|,. swgete . Faye ? 
ters were written by Nathaniel Apple- 1209 Arch street, IE hiladelphia. Pa. i 
ton and by Oliver Wendell, who was ae . % 2 i 
a selectman and a member of the ore ~ mace P all i 
committee of correspondence. corse . UI ID, TINKER. ears 1S essenti y ; 
6. Thomas Cushing and Williim Cupid is a tinker bold; ' 2 
Phillips were rich Boston merchants Come, ye maids, attend! a toilet soap. A soap ; 
who gave both time and money to hares ce _ oo } 
the Revolution. Phillips was a sup- Cupid is a tinker a. od f | h i 
porter of education to which he Fares he forth to young and old, go or c ot es Won t i 
made large gifts. . Crying: “Hearts to mend!” d h d 1 
7. Everybody knows the name of ( upid is a tinker bold; benefit face an ands. i 
Paul Revere, who gave the warning pony maids, comm ; R 
before the battle of Concord and Lex- Sam 8. Stinson, in February  Lip- D | d 5 
ington. Paul Revere was a worker pincott’s. on t use laun ry soap t 
in metals, a politician, and a writer. =e ; 


a 





Sold in town and village. 














8. William Cooper, the town clerk LUCKY BY COMPARISON. for toilet or bath. That 
at the time, and David Jeffries, the Buncum—‘TI see by the papers that ¢ 
town treasurer, were among the pa-|you have made an assignment for f | | 
triots of the siege whom Bostonians | the benefit of your creditors?’ s, you value c car 
honor. So were John Scollay, Hen Skinner—‘‘Yes; my affairs are in ki 
derson Inches, Timothy Newell, Jo:n|bad shape. I won’t be able to pay | n. 
Rowe, Jonathan Mason, Henry H ll, | ten cents on the dollar.” | — 
and Gibbens Sharpe. “You’re a lucky dog. Why, when | - Pears 1S pure soap 
9, SELECTION—“Evacuation Day.” ; oo ig ttgare Tr Aare a fil ; 
3. SL , 4VaCua tit a). rroperty le 1a iad to pay fifty 
“Once a year the good people of Bos- ple on the lien ¢--tatnoee a and matchless for the 
ton a 
Lay their cares and their duties “See here, Lucy,” said the teacher complexion 
aside, to one of her bright scholars, “vou | . 
To join their grand celebration have written the word ‘oyster’ with- | 
With more than their usual pride: | out an ‘r.’” ; 
The old and the young, all are happy. “Oh, yes!” exclaimed the scholar, 
As together they learn and relearn | reaching for the slate to make the cor- | resist exclaiming, “Sic transit gloria 
How the British withdrew from their | rection. “I must have been think- | Mundi.” 
borders, ing this was one of those months 
And never again to return. when there is no ‘r’ in oysters.”— In the first number of the Atlantic 
a ; Yonkers Statesman. | Monthly, Ralph Waldo Bmerson’s 
For the Redcoats had gathered in | poem, “Brahma,” puzzled both critics 
numbers; ; } “Nothing ever suits her. She ain't | and Common readers. The first verse 
rs te — their presence with | had no more troubles to bear than the | runs as follows:— 
read, rest of us; but you never see her thit | “ 2 re ayer think he slays 
As they marched through the streets |\she didn’t have a chapter to lay be- | go ety gripe hea mes 
m of the city is fore ye. I’ve got’s much feelin’ as | They know not well the subtle ways 
With their regular ominous tread. the next one: but, when folks drives I keep and pass, and turn again 3 
They were armed; but it was not that | in their spiggits and wants to draw a | mp ee, ee raaagbi 
only wlehtal ef esumaael wvaty ate A Phat winter it happened that a rela- 
Was of dissatisfacti ome A... = compassion every Cy, | tive of the poet Longfellow, living i 
as of dissatisfaction the source; right straight "long, there does come E er soa Bes 
They were there and by King} times when it seems as if the bar’l another state, Uagas 4 Aleigns AAA 


‘aorce’s , 7 : a family letter to the cousins in Cam- 
George's orders was getting low.’—Sarah Orne Jew- | aa setter ot a s ~ ~ 
Tyrannical laws to enforce. ett. | bridge there was & Wal st the Jan- 


* * * uary thaw. which had followed the 


A witty mining expert once had for | purchase, should keep them from en- 
an assistant a young engineer by the | J0¥'R® the gay cutter that season. 
name of Mundy, who brought with | When the eter. was agli ned, Long- 
him to his work in the rough moun- fellow contributed this verse:— 





“To cover both harbor and city, 
The colonists fortified heights; 
What an army arose at their rally! 
A people defending their rights. 
A surprise was their raid on the Re- 





tains an expensive transit instrument. | TO —— ON THE PURCHASE OF 
coats, Leaping from rock to rock with his A SLEIGH. 
Who fled to their ships in the bay; beloved treasure over his shoulder, he | “If the red sleigher thinks he sleighs, 
From the heights what a volley was | slipped, fell, utterly ruined his in-| Or if the sleighin’ think it is 
thundered! : | strument, and broke his own leg. He | sleighin,’ 
Then, hard driven, the fieet sailed | was carried to a hospital where his | They know not well the subtle ways 
away. : q | chief visited him, and found him do- Of snow, that comes—and goes 
ling well; but, on entering the little again.” 
“Ah! our ancestors knew what they 





room and seeing the young man | It is delightful to find Longfellow 
| stretched out in bed and the broken | parodying his friend Emerson.—Inde- 
| toy standing in a corner, he could not | pendent. F 


they planted 
With their wide-spreading Liberty 
tree; 
In its arms are our strength and pro- | 
tection, 


_ And: as now so it ever shal bet | ~~ FLAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
mote of tavs when me's comes fingers absolutely, removing not 
An a priceless they left only every suggestion of dirt, but 


A nation, our boast and our pride! 


“A nation whose watchword is ever— also any dried, half-dead skin that 


‘For liberty, union, and right!’ 


Whose flaz stands for justice ana|Gisfigures the hands,-.and this in so - 


honor, ‘ 
Sustained by a great people’s 


might gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


Forever by valor protected, 


ee oe »«’ | rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 805" 


Y., 156 Fifth A ensnnaiie. Sis Oo Bl Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Sudsts iemnnhs™ SOLE. Ee 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agencycserzrz- 


kane, Wan, 313 eect ‘Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 
Buildin 
School and College Bureau 9 


hicago 
esagunns IN etme beetane Register now for 1908 vacancies. Chisss 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 

Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © ‘c-a‘secton strect, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 
Universities, Colleges, and Schnols. 


THE Ss Cl E N Cc E OUMMAE YH H, General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


T Established 1897 
iE D U CA 101J Tremont Street, Boston 
During the last five years our business EF xX C + A N 

as increased 67 per cent. , 


should join the Teachers Econcmy Club. Certifi- 
EVERY TEAGHER IN AMERICA 22a arin cris 


EVERY SCHUOL 0! OFFICER should write us when in search of teachers. Noexpense attached. 
TEACHERS ECONOMY CLUB, 80 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 




































Some New Books. 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
— Boyhood. .... 2.2.00... seven ceenenccce sees Trewby Longmans, Green & Co.,N.¥. $0.40 
k Lives from Plutarch. ........00.-+-sseees- Byles “ pi sks 
A Siistory Of Chemistry... 00020: sccesecceecess Bauer “ “ “ “ 1.00 
Gloria Crucis. ..........-+-- essen reece o tseeees Beibitz “ “ “ “ 1.00 
The King Over ‘the Water........... Shield and Lang — “ “ “ raat 
Little Letters to Boys are ah Oat “Uncle Ned” = he Abbey Press, Chicago .50 
nslations from O sh Prose. 
mare nrmareen . Cook and Tinker Ginn & Co., Boston 1.25 
On the Knees of the Gods..........--..005-es sees Dodd Dodd, Mead & Co. 1.50 
A Scrap Book of Elementary Mathematics..... White Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago — 
Women and Other Women?.......-.----seeeeecees Hawthorne Duffield & Co. 1.20 
Astronomy.........-----s-0++: Sit PERE Jacoby Culumbia Univ. Co., N. Y. —— 
tory Lessons in Physical Ge 
Meet 7 Everly, B Blount Y ind Walton American Book Co., N. Y. 56 
Simplicité: A Reader of French Pronun- 

EE SEES Tart ct beens duce seccsebove cootee Zackerman s “ “ “ 50 
Elementary Algebra.. .........+--sseeeeeeeseeeeee Somerville ot -ottialliecs ies 1.00 
Another Fairy Reader.......-..----sse+--+-++0+s Baldwin “ “ 6 « 5 
A Laboratory Manual of Zo@logy.............--- Burnet ‘e eh ‘ 50 
An Introductory Course in Exposition.. .. Per " eee “ 1.00 
Scott’s A nd of Montrose........... Gordon Ed. :| The Clarendon Press, Oxford, Eng. —— 
The Story of Iron and Steel.............-. enter mit D. Appleton & Co:, N. ¥. " 75 
Graphic Algebra.........--..-.eeeee+ ces cces cess Schultze The Macmillan € 0., .Y. 80 
Three Tragedies of Seneca........-....-...-- +++ Kingery (Ed.) “ - 60 
A History of the United States aan eT ee Spears ca Scribner’s lon “ 1.50 
Biography: Thomas Alva Edison.. eeesees JOnOS ¥.Crowell&Co., “* 2 00 
Somehow Good.......- hes Soencecccesccceces cocees De Morgan ye Holt& Co, ‘* 1.75 
The Solar System......-....seecceceveeeeeeren cess Poor G. P. Putoam’ 8 Sons, ‘“ 2.00 
The Elimination of the Tramp bacta hats. anaes sos Kelly “ oe 1.00 
The True Patrick Henry...........++ee0. cece sees Morgan J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 2.00 








The Highest Honor. 


Webster’s International dictionary, 
recognized by the courts, the schools, 
and the press, as the one great stand- 
ard authority of the English-speaking 
world justly deserves the honor of 
being the only dictionary to receive 
the gold medal, the highest award of 
merit from the Jamestown expositicn. 
Awards of the highest class were also 
received from the St. Louis and Port- 
land expositions, and also the Inter- 
national exhibition held at Christ 
chureh, New Zealand, in 1906-07. 

If you haven’t the International 
dictionary in your home why not ad- 
dress the publishers, G. & C. Merriam 
Co. of Springfield, Mass., for speci- 
men pages, styles of binding, etc.? 
By mentioning this paper you will re- 
ceive free, a most useful set of col- 
ored maps. See advertisement else- 
where in these columns, 


Educational Institutions. 


wan 





NORMAL “SCHOOLS 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Ass. r both sexes. For catalogue, 
} A the Principal. A.G BoypeEN, A.M. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address 
JOuN G. THOMPSON. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, M88, 

women only. Especial attention is 

Sale to the new course of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


STATE Roni RORMAL SCHOOL, a Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
pds ~F ny J. ASRURY PITMAN. 














FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS) 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 

, been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. be 

It softens the gums, allays the pain, v 

cures wind colic, and is the best rem- Patient (to dentist)\—“I say! ‘Ih's 

edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- gas is absolutely safe, isn’t it?” 

gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- Dentist—“Don’t worry, sir. In 

der the Food and Drug Act June 30, | these times I couldn't afford to lose a 

1906. Serial number 1098. customer.” 

















School Children Petition Preserva- 
tion of California Redwoods. 


One of the most unique petitions 
ever sent to Uncle Sam is one which 
has just been received by the forest 
service from nearly 1,400 California 
school children who ask for the es- 
tablishment of a Redwood national 
park. This petition, which is from 
the children of the schools of Eu- 
reka, Humboldt county, California, ‘s: 
unlike any other which has ever been 
sent to a government department to 
ask for the preservation of forests. 
In the petition the children say:— 

“We, the children of Bureka 
schools, have been studying about 
our redwood forests, and along with 
the rest of the people of our country 
we feel that representative groves of 
these trees should be preserved for 
ourselves and coming generations of 
children; and we respectfully petition 
the United States government to take 
some action toward establishing a 
national forest of redwoods.” 

Government foresters who are ac 
quainted with this section of Califor 
nia say that the children give good 
reasons for the establishment of the 
national park. It has only been a 
few years since the redwood trees 
stood thick on the land around the 
larger towns of Humboldt county, 
but now all the readily accessib'e 
timber has been removed, and the 
people see the time when the red- 
wood groves will have disappeared. 

There is little, if any, redwood te‘t 
suitable for a national park that hus 
not fallen into private hands. The 
acquisition of any such areas there 
fore would have to be brought about 
through purchase or through private 
donation. If it is found necessary 
to purchase the land for the park eon- 
gressional action will be required. 

It is not often that private dona- 
tions of valuable timberlands sare 
made, but a notable example of such 
generosity and public spirit was re- 
cently shown by William Kent of 
Chicago, Illinois, and Kentfield, Cal'- 


.60| fornia, who presented a tract of 295 


acres of magnificent sequoias in Red- 
wood Canyon near San Franci co. to 
the government. In Monterey and 
Trinity national forests at California 
there are a few small tracts of  red- 
wood. 

The children do not specify any 
particular grove of trees which they 
would like created a national park. 
It will therefore be necessiry for the 
people of Humboldt county to locate 
a suitable grove of redwood to he 
made a national park, make arrange- 
ments for the purchase of the tract, 
and then request Congress to take up 
the matter. The forest service will 
be able to do nothing more than to 
supply all possible information and 
assistance. The chief inspector at 
San Francisco will be requested to 
look into the matter and assist those 
interested in the movement in every 
way. 


a - 
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When the foreign missionary made 
the usual appeal for contributions, a 
small boy mounted with several 
others to the level of the lecturer. 
“Please, sir, I am very much _inter- 
terested in your lecture, and—and” 
—“Go on, my little man,” said the 


inissionary, encouragingly. “You 
want to help in the good work?’ 


“Not exactly, sir,’ said the boy. 
“\hat I want to know is, have you 
any foreign stamps you don’t want?” 
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March 5, 1908 
BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S 

The annual engagement of Nat M. 
Wills. “The Happy Tramp,’ com- 
mences March 9, and is limited to one 
week. Wills will be found with a 
fresh stock of parodies dealing with 
events of present moment written to 
tit the latest songs. There are four | 
or five sketches in vaudeville that | 
have come to be looked upon as clas- 
sics. “Skinny’s Finish,” as played | 
by Eva Williams and Jac Tucker, 
has not been seen at Keith’s for 
nearly five years, “Skinny’s Return,” 
a sort of a sequel, having been done 
by its clever players during _ their 
last two engagements in Boston, so 
its revival will be most weleome. W. 
©. Fields is the monarch of all jug- 
gling comedians. His fame is as 
great in Europe as it is in this coun- | 
try, and deservedly so, for he is the 
originator of his tricks and performs 
them with a skill that is beyond the 
reach of rivalry. Lasky’s Military 
Octette, vaudeville’s most pretentious 
musical act; Bobby Pandur and 
brother, in a great gymnastic exhibi- | 
tion: Lind, the famous impersonator; 








mee! , - ‘ : AtO"> | ee 
Lillian Tyee, “The Real Irish Girl, siete 


with a lot of new character sonzs, 
and Saona, with his life-like imper- | 
sonations of great men, will be prom- | 
inent in the program. The bill will! 
be completed by Carney and Wagner, | 
singers and dancers; William Craven, 
concertina virtuoso: Louis Guertin, | 
the champion jumper, in a_ eapital 
exhibition of his prowess ; Hodges | 
and Lunchmere, lively colored enter- 
tainers, and new  kinetograph p:c 
tures. 





& 
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THE MAGAZINES 
The first of Henry Holt’s papers 
entitled “A Foreign Tour at Hone” 
appears in Putnam’s and the Reader 


sure enough, she is just the woman, yet I never thought of her. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





is not far from Holyoke, 
| GARDN R MASS and when Principal Conant 
| 9 


* of the Holyoke High School 
wanted a teacher of sewing if he had known about Elizabeth M. Douglas, a 
graduate of Simmons College, living at Gardner, he would have sent for her. 
But he did not know about her, and so he wrote to the School Bulletin Agency, 
which promptly recommended her. She as promptly applied and was as 
promptly elected, to the mutual satisfaction of all parties coneerned, The value 
of a cen- best teach- 
«To HOLYOKE, MASS. ss 
where the *and the one 
to which those who have the best places to fillapply is every year more recog- 
nized. One year Principal Smith of East Syracuse, now a principal in the 
Greater New York, came to us fora teacher and when we named one, said, ‘‘Why, 
She is one of 
my old teachers at Canajoharie and lam ashamed not to have remembered her in 
this connection. In fact, you send the bill for commission to me.” 
rather pay it than have 


He would 


her know that he had Vi SYRA( | ISE N ¥ 
|to be reminded of her la 7 . + 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 





BREWER “eeves 
AGEN C Y 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘imivers,'¢ Suen 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses, oe every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on o 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MOST LIBERAL TERMS. Large permanent patronage. Supply best Schuols and Colleges 
everywhere. Twenty third Year Book contains valuable information, Address(C, ), ALBERT 


| address 








for March, and deals with the trip “S| Pratt Teachers’ Agency Tren Avene 


from Chicago to the Grand Canyon, 
with incidental description of Kan:as 
city, Denver, Colorado Springs, and 


the Garden of the Gods. Mr. Holt | 
“busiest and | 


found Kansas city the 
smokiest workshop” he ever had seen, 
but was impressed by the beauty of | 
its residential suburbs. 


| 
In “Music Education and Auto- 


R. Lewis supports the automatic 
piano-player. Mr. Lewis is a teacher 


from actual classroom experience. He | 
claims that the mechanical 
music” apparatus is not an offence 
against art. 





PERFECTLY EVIDENT. 

“Now,” said the physician, “you | 
will have to eat plain food and not] 
stay out late at night.” 
“Yes,” replied the patient, “that is | 
what I have been thinking ever since | 
you sent in your bill.”—The Catholic | 
News. 
“a | 
“One day,’ relates a teacher, “Ty | 
vave a bright boy a problem in al- 
cebra, and although it was compara- 
tively easy, he couldn’t do it. ‘You | 
ought to be ashamed of yourself!’ I | 
remarked. ‘At your age George | 
Washington was a_ surveyor! The 
boy looked me straight in the eye. 
“Yes, sir,’ he replied, ‘and at your 
ige he was President of the U nite | 

States!’ ""—The Hamiltonian. 








| 
matics.” in the March Atlantic, Jeo | 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of music in Tufts College, and speaks | 


‘canned | 


| 
ae, os cer 


New York 
| Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
| and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Weneper. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for operant work ia 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pa ing $60 to $70 per month For furt 
information, address THE TEACHERS GENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 








Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


| During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne. 
|sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, W yoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moines, Iowa. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eeyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Manhattan Building. 





Correspondence invited. 








SOSOSOHOO 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship D ' : : 


every part of the country. 
9 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 
SOOOCOOSSOSSOSSSSHOSOS SSSSSOOS SOSOSSOSSOSOOOOD 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 





JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION 


March 5, 1908 
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The typewnter user always expects more and 


better service from the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


than from any other writing machine. He 
has reason to, a right to, and we want 
him to. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 





MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


MNeleBare> G@ielatae> 4 





























‘+¢ Strenuous Life’’ 


of outdoor folks need not carry 
». the penalty of painand annoy- 

» ance which winter weather 
brings. The daily use of 


Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum 
) Toilet Powder 


after bathing and after 

shaving keeps the skin 
smooth and healthy. It not 
only heals but soothes all 
Chapping, Chafing, and skin 
troubles of winter and sum- 
mer. Itis indispensable in the 
nursery. 

For your protection the gen- 
uine is put up in non-refillable 
boxes—-the ** Box that Lox," 
with Mennen’s face on top. 
Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 90, 1906. 
Serial No. 1542. Sold every- 
where, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO. 

Newark, N. J. 
=\_ Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated 
p Talcum Toilet Powder—it |! 


the scent of fresh t Parma 


‘ V iolets 





CF, 








pagar 
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A BINDER 


‘FOR THE 


Journal of Education 





Nothing equals a good binder for presery- 
ing the numbers of the Journal and keeping 
them in shape for ready reference. 

We have a strong, substantial binder with 
heavy board covers and flexible cloth back. 
It will hold one volume or twenty-five num- 
bers, which can be inserted each week as 
received. 

Upon receipt of 50 cents we will send one 
of these binders, securely packed, with post- 


age prepaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 








JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 
By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51).° 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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